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BY R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 





I saw upon the bosom of a stream 

A full-blown lily tremble in che sun. 

The tide swept by, but took not on its course 
The lily, whith still fluttered like a dove 

In all its bea ty in the self-same place. 


Ah, if the Power that kept the lily there, 

Despite the tide that kissed its lips apart, 

Would make the course of time flow lightly 
on 

Bearing our idols not upon its way, 

But passing softly by with soothing sounds, 

Letting them linger at life’s brightest spot, 

Like the lone lily on the crystal stream, 

All white. all young, all pure, all beautiful! 


- —~i>-o-<a>— 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The WomAN’s JOURNAL devotes a large 
amount of space this week to the New 
Orleans election. The more closely the 
victory is studied, the more brilliant it is 
seen to be. 








-_-=_— 


All our readers will be glad to know 
that Mrs. Caroline E, Merrick, the pioneer 
suffragist of Louisiana, voted five times 
at the recent election—once for herself, 
and four time asa proxy for other women. 





———_? 


Connecticut is logically consistent. She 
refuses to alter her constitution, which 
gives towns of 500 population as many 
vetes in the House of Representatives as 
cijties of 50,000, The inequality is justified 
the farmers on the ground that, the in- 
erests of good government are promoted 
yy the partial disfranchisement of city 
opulations. Exactly the same arguments 
were used in the Connecticut Legislature 
as are used in other legislatures to jus- 
uf; the exclusion of women citizens. 
One member said, ‘‘It is not a question of 
suffrage, but of good government,.”’ An- 
other said, ‘It would be unsafe to trust 
the foreign voters of the cities with the 
government of the State.’’ Yet the Boston 
Herald, which uses these very arguments 
to justify the disfranchisement of Ameri- 
can women, calls the Connecticut system 
‘unjust and iniquitous,” and declares 
that ‘‘there is really no argument for con- 
tinuing this inequality” in the case of male 
citizens. Evidently ‘‘what is sauce for 
the goose is (not) sauce for the gander.” 






->e 
Miss Fanny L. Abbot, of Cambridge, 


Mass., has asked the New York Sun to 
publish an anti-imperialist petition pre- 








pared specifically for the signatures of 
women. This the Sun refuses to do, on 
the ground that it is “simply a feminine 
device to help along a grotesque, imperti- 
nent, and treacherous gang in Boston.” 
It scouts the principle of the Declaration 
of Independence that ‘‘governments de- 
rive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed”’ as ‘‘a generalization already 
worked to death and used to excuse every 
rebellion against constituted authority.” 
It characterizes the enterprise of Miss 
Abbot and ber men associates as ‘‘treason- 
able and infamous;” and calls attention to 
their inconsistency in not demanding the 
application of the principle in the case of 
American women, as follows: 

The reference in the petition to the 
Declaration of Independence, is without 
pertinence, and it comes with the less rea- 
son from women, for they are still de- 
barred from joining in the ‘‘consent of the 
governed.” They have no say on the 


subject, are not consulted, but are com- | 


pelled to submit to government without 
thetr consent at the dictation of men. 
“Those eternal truths,’’ of which Miss 
Abbot's petition speaks, therefore, have 
no application to her. She must submit 
to be governed whether she consents or 
dissents. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence does not recognize her existence 
among those from whose consent the 
‘*just powers” of government are derived. 
It ignores her altogether as a factor of the 
problem and treats ber simply as a crea- 
ture to be governed in the way men think 
best. We do not deny the expediency of 
this rule of masculine government, but as 
it shuts out women from the ‘inalienable 
rights,’ it would seem to be reasonable 
for Miss Abbot and ber ‘‘anti-imperialist”’ 
sisters to leave to the men ‘‘anti-imperial- 
ists” the attempt to justify treason by the 
generalization of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, 

As believers in the immortal principle 
that governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed, we call 
upon Miss Abbot and all honest anti- 
imperialists to demand suffrage for Ameri- 
can women equally with Cubans and 
Filipinos. 

<> 2<——__— 


LETTER FROM NEW ORLEANS. 


NEw ORLEANS, JUNE 10, 1899. 

The protracted and long-to-be-remem- 
bered campaign for sewerage and drainage 
in New Orleans is ended at last, and the 
election returns are beyond our most san- 
guine expectations. There is much re- 
joicing among our citizens, while tele- 
grams received from Northern cities, and 
cablegrams from Paris, London, Liver- 
pool, and Amsterdam, sent voluntarily, 
and bringing congratulations on our 
success, testify to the interest with which 
the campaign has been watched by the 
outside world. 

It is extremely fortunate for the suffrage 
cause that this occasion—the first on 
which the women of New Orleans have 
been permitted to vote—should happen to 
be one of such paramount importance, 
and also that the women should have been 
able to demonstrate so clearly how impor- 
tant is the aid they can render when neces- 
sary;—for it is conceded on all sides that 
without the women this measure could 
not have been carried. 

Next fall the election of State and city 
officials for the four years following will 
take place. As there is great danger that 
a corrupt city administration will come 
into power, similar to the one displaced 
four years ago, it is safe to say that the 
men then, in view of this recent experi- 
ence, will realize how great is the loss they 
suffer by not having the help of the 
women, 

The cordial recognition of our work 
given by the press, heretofore much 
averse to woman suffrage, and by the 
public generally, has been very gratifying; 
and we believe the uniform approval has 
been in part due to the quiet, unostenta- 
tious, and harmonious manner in which 
the women have conducted their part of 
the campaign. What could be more un- 
exceptionable than the parlor meetings 
held in various parts of the city? Or the 
mass meetings at the Grand Opera House 
and fashionable Tulane Theatre, ad- 
dressed by prominent speakers, and at 
which as much decorum prevailed as atany 
concert or lecture, quite unlike the mass 
meetings of the men, where they smoke 
and keep their hats on? It has been so 
different from the preconceived ideas of 
many, that some have said, ‘‘Oh, this is 
not suffrage. This is a question of health 
and cleanliness.”’ 

Once let the Southern men be con- 
vinced that women can take part in politi- 
cal matters in a way of their own, avoid- 
ing what the men find so unpleasant for 





themselves, and they will withdraw their 
opposition. 

One of the most valuable features of 
the campaign has been the awakening of 
the women to an interest in municipal 
affairs. Never before, probably, was there 
such a universal eagerness on their part 
to see the newspapers on the morning 
after an election. 

A large proportion availed themselves 
of their privilege of voting by proxy, but 
many of these are now sorry that they did 
not vote in person, especially in view of 
the fact that as taxpayers they may have 
to wait a long time for another oppor- 
tunity to vote. Such occasions are rare. 

As the proxy papers had to be signed 
by two competent witnesses, many, both 
men and women, learned for the first 
time that in Louisiana a woman cannot 
witness any document. The information 
was received with so much indignation 
by the women, and so much incredulity 
by the men, that we feel assured this ex- 
perience will considerably lessen our diffi- 
culty in getting this relic of barbarism 
repealed. 

When we consider the force of example, 
we may say that truly the new century 
promises to open auspiciously for the 
women of the South. 

EvELYN W. Orpway. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will preach at 
the Every Day Church, Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, next Sunday morning, June 18, 

The ordination services of Miss Louisa 
Haight as pastor of the First Universalist 
Church, Tecumseh, Mich., were held May 
25 and 26. Sermons were preached by 
Rev. Lee S. McCollester, Detroit, Rev. W. 
L. Gibbs, Concord, and Rev. Florence 
Kollock Crooker, Ann Arbor. 

Rev. Effie K. M. Jones, pastor of the 
Universalist church at Barre, Vt., preached 
the Memorial Sermon before Stowe Post, 
G. A. R., at North Calais, on May 28. 

Miss Marie Sprague, of Jamestown, N. 
Y., was the only woman this year in the 
graduating class of five from the Unitarian 
Theological School at Meadville, Pa. Her 
theme at the commencement was ‘‘The 
Czar’s Appeal to the Nations.’’ Miss 
Sprague is a sister of Rev. Leslie W. 
Sprague, of Grand Rapids, Mich., with 
whom she will spend the summer. She 
hopes to attend the University of Michi- 
gan later. 

Rev. Mila Tupper Maynard preached 
the baccalaureate sermon at the Utah 
State University. 

Rev. Alice S. N. Barnes (Congregational), 
of Castle, Montana, who, on account of 
her husband's failing health, spent the 
winter with him in California, has recent- 
ly returned, and is gladly welcomed by 
her many friends. 

The Methodist Episcopal church at 
Topsfield, Mass., which had been closed 
for extensive repairs, was recently re- 
opened with great rejoicing and special 
services. At the evening meeting the 
sermon was preached by Mrs. Jeanie M. 
Mason, of Topsfield. 

The Women’s Singing Brigade of the 
Salvation Army—six officers, headed by 
Ensign Crowley—with their many musical 
instruments, clear voices, lively songs, 
fervent testimonies, and inspiring exhor- 
tations, have been holding revival services 
at the Fisk Memorial Church, Natick, 
Mass. Very large audiences have greeted 
them, and on the three Sunday nights the 
house was packed to its utmost capacity. 
The pastor of the church, Rev. James 
Mudge, D. D., writes to Zion's Herald that 
‘‘no evangelistic labors, it is generally 
agreed, have ever been so popular in 
Natick.”’ 

Some thirty or forty women attended 
the May meetings of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales as elected 
delegates. The London Chronicle says: 
**To be sure, this is a very small propor- 
tion, the total number of delegates being 
three or four thousand. Delegates are 
elected by congregations, and the right to 
elect women has not been questioned. 
Women vote exactly as men _ vote. 
Amongst the number was Mrs. Muff, of 
Bradford, whose work in opening shelters 
for women is well known in that city.”’ 

The decision of the directors of Witten- 
berg College, O., one of the oldest Lu- 
theran educational institutions in the 
country, in agreeing to admit women to 
the theological Seminary, has already 
been mentioned in these columns. The 
action was taken with but one dissenting 
vote. F. M. A. 





THE NEW ORLEANS ELECTION. 

All over the country, women who hope 
some day to vote on the expenditure of 
their taxes were thinking with joy and 
congratulation, on June 6, of the women 
New Orleans, who then did so for the 
first time. Our readers will be glad to 
have a full account of the election, The 
result was a victory for sewerage anda 
pure water supply, and the New Orleans 
papers say, ‘‘The women did it.’ The 
Picayune says: 


The campaign of education which has 
been waged for these past few months 
has borne fruit. The cloud of ignorance 
and opposition which arose immediately 
when the proposition for a two-mill tax 
for sewerage, drainage, and pure water 
was first advanced, was dispelled by the 
bright rays of enlightenment and civic 
pride, which were infused into the com- 
munity, from Carrollton to the barracks, 
and from the river to the woods. 

Ten years ago an election for almost 
the same purpose was held, and there was 
an assiduous campaign pursued by the 
progressive element, but when it came to 
counting the votes it was found that 
progress and improvement had been 
stifled by ignorance and narrow minded- 
ness. 

The election yesterday was a grand vic- 
tory. The spccial tax was carried by an 
overwhelming majority in both numbers 
and amount, in every ward in the city, 
and the secondary proposition, but not 
less important, the question of the ap- 
pointment or the election of the sewerage 
commissioners, was emphatically decided 
in favor of their appointment. This shows 
that the taxpayers have little faith in the 
promises of the politicians. It shows 
that they would rather entrust the re- 
sponsibility of naming these important 
officials to one man, who could be held 
accountable for any bad appointment, 
than to a set of machine politicians, who 
could very dexterously shift the responsi- 
bility and get the patronage and the 


profit. 
The vote was as follows: 

For special tax . ° A ‘ 6,089 
Against tax ‘ , ‘ ; , 380 
Amount forthe tax . . an $35,256,220 
Amount against the tax . . 1,542,602 
For appointment of commissioners 3,083 
For election of commissioners 2,681 
Amount for appointment $25,752,506 
Amount for election . 9,862,560 


The election was a quiet one, as to be 
expected. There was no contest, except 
on the appointment or election of the 
commissioners. The _ politicians were 
nearly all lined up one way on this ques- 
tion, but they could not muster their 
forces in sufficient strength to override 
the will of the people, although they had 
the machinery their way, and some of the 
bungling commissioners made palpable 
efforts to aid the returns. But the ma- 
jority was too great against them. Even 
the Third Ward, that stronghold of the 
political element, rolled up only a major- 
ity of seventy-five for the election of the 
commissioners. The politicians made a 
fatal mistake in the appointment of their 
commissioners, many of them being hard- 
ly suited for work requiring considerable 
mathematical knowledge. Of | course, 
there were many exceptions to this, but 
the manner in which the majority of the 
returns were handled showed the criti- 
cism true. Some of the returns were a 
disgrace to a civilized community. They 
were absolutely unintelligible. The Third 
Precinct of the Third Ward was an in- 
stance, and yet the amount of assessed 
property voted in that precinct aggregated 
nearly $700,000. In some of the down- 
town wards the attempt at fraud was so 
glaring that it was amusing to think that 
men over 21 years of age would be so fool- 
ish as to lend themselves to it. 

But with all that, the politician has been 
crushed, and let the credit go where it 
belongs. The women of New Orleans, 
under the leadership of those two active, 
energetic, and self-sacrificing young wom- 
en, Misses Kate M. and Jeannie Gordon, 
did it, and all the glory is theirs. Woman 
plays a most important partin the politics 
and affairs of this city. Whenever a crisis 
approaches, the men who are on the right 
side appeal to her, and the appeal is never 
in vain. She jumps into the breach, and 
invariably victory perches upon her ban- 
ner. All honor to the fair sex! The 
women, or, rather, the few women who 
were in the Sewerage and Drainage 
League, probably did as much work ds 
all the men in this city put together, for 
the special tax, and they did it quietly 
and thoroughly. 

For weeks before the election the ladies 
made it their business to seek out the 
women property owners, ascertain their 
views, and, if agreeable, secure their 
proxies, if they were not disposed to go 
to the polls themselves to vote. This in 
itself was no small task. Miss Gordon 
gathered some 300 proxies, which were 
turned over to the various ward commit- 
tees, and these ladies voted the proxies, 
and voted them the right way. 

It was the first time in the history of 
New Orleans that women were allowed 
the proud privilege of the suffrage, and it 
was a novel sight to see them at the polls, 
producing their certificates of assessment 
and then retiring to the booths, fixing 


(Continued on Fourth Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 





Mrs. ELLEN C,. Jounson, superintend- 
ent of the Sherborn (Mass.) Prison for 
Women, sailed for England on June 14, 
accompanied by Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, 
to take part in the International Congress 
of Women in London. 

Mme. ZoLeNnkKA, on behalf of the Wom- 
en’s International Peace Association, has 
presented to M. de Staal, president of the 
peace conference, a handsomely bound al- 
bum containing peace petitions from 
women’s organizations in eighteen coun- 
tries. 


Mrs, EvizaABetH POWELL Bonp, dean 
of Swarthmore College, wrote for the re- 
cent meeting of the Philanthropic Com- 
mittee of New York Friends (Quakers) a 
discriminating and appreciative memorial 
tribute to her brother, the lamented 
Aaron M, Powell. It is published in full 
in the Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

Miss Etsie W. CLews had the degree 
of doctor of philosophy conferred on her 
at the Columbia commencement. ‘Edu- 
cational Legislation and Administri.tion 
of the Colonial Government”’ is the title 
of her contribution to the Columbia Uni- 
versity series on philosophy, psychology, 
and education. 


Mrs. Harrier TAyLor Upton, the 
genial treasurer of the N. A. W.S. A., has 
been in Boston for the past fortnight. 
She has promised to make things for the 
Suffrage Bazar next December, and has 
greatly stimulated and cheered the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL Office, the editors, and 
the clerks by her sunny presence. 

ANNIE MARION MACLEAN, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, through interest in the 
work of the Consumers’ League, became a 
saleswoman for two weeks, during the 
Christmas holidays last year, in one of the 
great department stores. She has pub- 
lished her experience in the American 
Journal of Sociology for last month, and 
it is reprinted in the Chicago Unity. It is 
graphic and painful reading, and should 
open the eyes of those women who think 
that they (and incidentally all other wom- 
en) have ‘‘all the rights they want.” It 
ought to add many members to the Con- 
sumers’ League, 

Mrs, ABBIE WELCH, president of the 
Kansas Equal Suffrage Association, is vis- 
iting Massachusetts, her old home, She 
thade a pleasant call at the Woman's 
JOURNAL Office a few days ago, wearing a 
flower in her bonnet, and looking as fem- 
inine as if she had not lived for years ina 
State where women have municipal suf- 
frage. She assured us that women had 
not been made unwomanly, nor had homes 
been broken up. The prophecy that the 
bad and ignorant women would vote more 
generally than the good and intelligent 
had proved entirely unfounded; it was 
just the other way. Inthe next town to 
her,—Gaylord,— Mrs. Antoinette Haskell 
had served two terms as mayor with 
much acceptance. Mrs. Welch has been 
visiting Lowell, where she used to teach 
school. She is now staying with friends 
at 7 Bishop Street, Jamaica Plain. 

MARTA ABREU DE EsTEVEZ is a Cuban 
woman equally eminent for philanthropy 
and patriotism, She owns large sugar es- 
tates in the Santa Clara province, and a 
theatre in Santa Clara. She has for years 
devoted all the proceeds of the theatre to 
the support of schools for women and 
children. When the war broke out, her 
sympathy with the insurgents made her 
practically an exile in Paris, but she kept 
in touch with events at home, and when- 
ever disaster befell the Cuban cause, she 
cabled large sums of money to the revolu- 
tionists, always timing her gifts when the 
outlook was darkest. When Maceo fell, 
she proposed to other rich Cubans to 
raise $100,000 to carry on the struggle. 
She herself gave $40,000, her sisterin New 
York added $20,000, and other frien:s 
made the sum up to $120,000. While giv- 
ing thus freely, in one year alone she lust 
between $200,000 and $300,000, because 
she sent word to her overseers to obey the 
edict of the provisional Cuban govern- 
ment, forbidding the grinding on the sug- 
ar estates. In gratitude for her patriotic 
assistance, the revolutionary government 
offered to make an exception to the rule 
in her case, but she refused to set an ex- 
ample which might cause discontent 
among others. Her gifts throughout the 
war amounted to $121,000 for Cuba alone, 
and with what she gave to Porto Rico and 
local charities in Paris made fully $150,- 
000. She has now returned to Cuba, and 
is actively engaged in relief work. She is 
the Helen Gould of Cuba. 
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DR. DONALD DEFENDED. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

It was a matter of surprise to see in the 
columns of such a paper as the WoMAN'S 
JOURNAL the quotation of a strangely 
rude as well as entirely inappropriate re- 
mark in reference to Rev. Dr. Donald, rec- 
tor of Trinity, and his predecessor, the 
Rt. Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks. The refer- 
ence to the present pastor being ‘tin Phil- 
lips Brooks’ place’’ (I will not repeat the 
rude phrase in which this clause occurred) 
is entirely malapropos. Dr. Donald was 
called to the rectorship of Trinity just as 
Dr. Brooks was, and it is his place now, 
just as it was his great predecessor's be- 
fore him. One would hardly refer to Rev. 
Dr. Ames as “in James Freeman Clarke's 
place.” The place was that of Mr. Clarke; 
itis that of Dr. Ames. Again, Dr. Don- 
ald’s own parish, who, certainly, may be 
admitted as evidence, feel that their pres- 
ent rector is no less remarkable, in his 
own way, than was the former one whom 
it was their privilege to enjoy for more 
than twenty years. One does not need 
to be a communicant of Trinity or a 
member of Dr. Donald's parish, to yet 
realize that his work for the community 
in general, his personal contribution to 
all that makes for the enlightenment and 
the enlargement, as well as for the re- 
demption of life to diviner planes, is 
simply immense. His preaching, con- 
stant, faithful, and eloquent as it is, is 
still but one among the many forms of his 
personal activity. His daily life might, 
indeed, well be cited as almost the ful- 
filled ideal of the ministerial life. 

Of late Boston has been stirred to its 
foundation stones by the report that the 
Rev. E. Winchester Donald, rector of 
Trinity Church, had said he disliked 
women’s colleges. The local press teemed 
with editorials and interviews on the 
matter, until one would have supposed 
that the future of every institution in the 
country was threatened, to judge by the 
danger signals. 

When such a man makes any criticism 
on contemporary progress, it must inevi- 
tably have a weight of influence, and be 
drawn from existing conditions; and one 
of the conditions that exists to-day sug- 
gests the question: Does a college educa- 
tion educate women in the sense of devel- 
oping their capabilities, and giving them 
a true mental attitude towards life? Con- 
cerning the women endowed with special 
gifts, this question need not be asked. 
The girl who has a specialty, and who 
becomes a physician, a teacher, an astron- 
omer, a writer, an artist— what one will— 
she is eliminated from the discussion, It 
is the apparent results of learning—erudi- 
tion as distinguished from intellectuality 
—that Dr. Donald fears; the results that 
isolate the college woman from the aver- 
age life she might enter into, and that do 
not impel her into its equivalent in any 
otherdirection. For instance: the woman 
who might have been useful in some form 
of the various industries as distinguished 
from the arts or professions; but who, 
because she has a college education, feels 
that to be in/ra dig., and is yet not fitted 
for any other life, and who is thereby iso- 
lated from the current of activities, and is, 
therefore, a burden on some one else. 

“Tf suspect that what wrung from me 
the remark which has created so wide a 
perturbation,”’ said Dr, Donald, in reply to 
a question, ‘‘is my experience in meet- 
ing and advising with scores of educated, 
refined, learned women, who, thrown upon 
their own resources, cannot find the sort 
of work they think their education has 
alone fitted them for, because there is 
not enough of it for all applicants, and 
who seem and claim to be unfitted for the 
kind of employment which is open to 
them. Nothing in my life as the head of 
a great parish begins to cause me the 
heartache these pathetic instances of 
powerlessness to gain place and bread do. 
A majority of these women are from the 
country, and they tell me of their inability 
to live away from what the city gives in 
the way of opportunity for culture and 
congenial companionship. No wonder 
one begins to doubt the sociological value 
of too much education,” continued Dr. 
Donald, ‘‘when he sees in concrete exam- 
ples what it has resulted in as respects 
unfittedness to live under necessitated 
conditions. It is a deep and intelligent 
sympathy with personal victims—not a 
theoretical objection to a college for 
women—which led me to speak. I should 
be glad to be compelled to reverse my 
verdict, which, at least, is not singular, 
for, in the last few years, I have found 
myself in respectable, if not respected, 
company. Of course, there are conspicu- 
ous and shining exceptions among college 
women, but I was not making an inference 
from exceptions.”’ 

That the observations made in Dr. Don- 
ald’s experience are true, there is no room 
for doubt. It is a range of observation 
supported daily by fresh facts. 

Does not the solution of the perplexity 
jie in the fact that an educated woman, 





like an educated man, should, if she has 
no special gift, enter into the average 
avocation, and only bring to it more 
ability, more energy, and also more power 
for enjoyment outside of her work, if not 
in it, because her mind is better stored 
and disciplined? Instead of refusing to 
enter into trades and industries, because, 
indeed, she has an education, let her be 
the better dressmaker, the better account- 
ant, the better typewriter, or whatever it 
may be, and if her attainments are of so 
superior an order, let her feel: “My mind 
to me a kingdom is " 

The educated woman should be able to 
bring far more endurance, patience, seren- 
ity, and faith to her aid, in whatever 
limitations of condition or weariness of 
drudgery, than the uneducated one; and 
if she cannot, or does not; if her educa- 
tion is to her a sort of Mahomet’s coffin 
that cannot touch heaven and is debarred 
from earth; if she cannot enter into the 
life of a country home and enrich and en- 
liven and exalt it, because of the better 
opportunities she has enjoyed; if these 
opportunities have left her restiess, un- 
satisfied, unable to relate herself to the 
common duties of life, then, indeed, all 
intelligent sentiment would emphatically 
support the truth as stated by Dr. Donald. 
If a woman has the inestimable advantage 
of the higher education, let her show it 
forth by her life as well as by her lips; 
let her add the power of will to whatever 
power of thought she may have; let her 
be—not too fine for average duty, but fine 
enough to take it up ably, bravely, nobly, 
knowing that only through the fulfilment 
of the lesser will she be able to enter on 
the road to the greater and the higher 
life. LILIAN WHITING. 


The Brunswick, Boston. 
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HOLD PEACE MEETINGS JOLY 4. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., JUNE 3, 1899. 
To the Women of the United States: 

Reports from peace meetings held on 
May 15 have only ceased to come in. 
Final reports foot up 163 meetings, with 
71,212 women present, representing about 
175,000. In the territory covered, these 
meetings have spanned the continent; in 
the numbers convened they range from 
17 to 7,500. In their representative sig- 
nificance they imply a constituency far 
beyond the modest estimate given above. 

No one of the hundreds of helpers 
throughout the country is disparaged by 
this public acknowledgment of the great 
assistance given by Mary Lowe Dickinson, 
of New York, who secured signatures to 
the resolutions to the number of 11,000; 
to Rachel Foster Avery, of Philadelphia, 
Anna Garlin Spencer, of Providence, R. L., 
Maria Purdy Peck, of Davenport, Ia., 
Kate Waller Barrett, of Washington, and 
Octavia Williams Bates, of Detroit. 

I am in receipt of a letter from Mr. 
Frederick W. Holls, written under the in- 
struction of the American commission to 
the Peace Conference, from which I quote 
the following sentence: 

The Commission deeply appreciates the 
sympathy and support of American wom- 
ep, and instructs me to express its sin- 
cere thanks to you, and, through you, to 
all those joining in your efforts. The 
Commission joins with you in the hope 
that its labors here may not be in vain, 
and that the noble ideals expressed in your 
addresses and resolutions may, to some 
extent at least, be realized. 

There can be no doubt that the Com- 
missioners of the different countries would 
get increased heart for their work were 
they conscious of the support of the peo- 
ples which they represent. It is now evi- 
dent that the Czar’s Conference is likely 
to remain in session for two or three 
months at least. During the last years 
there have been many efforts to give to 
the Fourth of July celebrations through 
the country a new and higher tone, At 
this time, when the ideals of the men who 
wrote the Declaration of Independence 
are so frequently and so flippautly mocked 
at by Americans who not only consider 
themselves patriots, but assume to have 
an exclusive right to patriotism, it is par- 
ticularly fitting to emphasize popular 
attention upon the ideals of the Fathers 
who laid the foundations of our great 
Republic. A Republic can never be main- 
tained by force of arms, but only by the 
enlightened will of a free people. A Re- 
public should be foremost among nations 
in expounding the abstract doctrines 
which must always be the corner-stones of 
practical right and justice. 

Cannot women throughout the country, 
through their various organizations, ar- 
range programmes for the celebration of 
our great National Holiday which shall 
unite with the Declaration of Independ- 
ence a new declaration of those princi- 
ples of international equality and interna- 
tional peace upon which the new civiliza- 
tion must be built? Would it not be 
possible for women interested to act upon 
this suggestion, and include in their chosen 
agencies for carrying out the plan, not 
only schools, Sunday schools, churches, 
patriotic societies, clubs, and other organ- 





j izations, but the summer schools, which, 


under the name of Chautauquas and 
Assemblies, convene so large a percentage 
of our people in beautiful, consecrated 
spots throughout our land? If Bishop 
Vincent would proclaim that the Fourth 
of July should be a Peace and Arbitration 
day at Chautauqua, it would be easy for 
smaller Assemblies to fall in line. 

With the summary of May 15 meetings, 
l extend to the women, through whose aid 
they were held, my grateful appreciation, 
and venture to add this suggestion, hoping 
that it may result in a weight of peace 
feeling and peace aspiration which shall 
be felt in our international life and in our 
international relations long after the re- 
verberations of the Independence Day 
cannon shall have ceased. 

MAy Wricut SEWALL. 


-_-- 


CREMATION STATISTICS. 


At a public meeting of the New Eng- 
land Cremation Society in this city the 
other day, John Storer Cobb, one of the 
founders of the society, presented some 
interesting statistics. The first organized 
attempt at cremation in this country was 
in New York in 1874. The first crematory 
was erected privately in Washington, 
Pa., in 1876. It was not until 1885 that 
New York finally built acrematory. From 
that time until 1897 others were erected in 
different parts of the country, until the 
total number reached twenty-five, of which 
the one in Middletown, Ccnn., has not 
been used, and the one in Washington, Pa., 
has gone out of use. More than half are 
connected with cemeteries. Undertakers 
control three. From 1884 to 1898 there 
were 8,883 bodies cremated at these cre- 
matories, of which 1,699 were cremated 
last year. There have been only 1,664 
cremations thus far in the British Isles. 
The increase, though slow, has been 
steady, and sooner or later the time may 
come when an irreverent little joke now 
going the rounds of the papers may be- 
come common: 

“Old Brown won't live long; he has one 
leg in the grate.” 

“You mean one leg in the grave.”’ 

“No, he’s going to be cremated.” 





WOMEN IN ART. 

Madame Lancelot-Croce, the French 
artist, has just made for the French gov- 
ernment a necklace composed of twelve 
medals bearing the heads of the twelve 
most famous women of French history. 
The idea was inspired by Queen Marga- 
rita, of Italy, and the ornament is to be 
presented to the Empress of Russia. 

The Philadelphia School of Design for 
Women has just closed a successful year. 
Two new fellowships have been estab- 
lished, which will be awarded for the first 
time in June, 1900. One, which will be 
designated as the 'P. A. B. Widener 
European Fellowship for Proficiency in 
Practical Design,” is the first fellowship 
in this field to be established in this 
country. By the acquisition of these fel- 
lowships all the departments of the school 
will be covered, Of the nine graduates 
this year, Miss Katherine M. Schmidt, of 
Philadelphia, won the first honors and 
the ‘‘John Baid Fellowship for Assiduous 
Study and Progress.’”’ The excellence of 
this school is proved by the success of the 
graduates in securing salaried positions 
as designers in industrial establishments, 
One young lady was selected as head 
designer of a large wall-paper factory in 
New York simply for the excellence of her 
designs, and without her meeting the 
members of the firm. 





-_-o- 


THE ONE-SIDED PEACE CONFERENCE. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In the ‘House in the Woods,” in the 
little kingdom of Holland ruled by a gir), 
and ruled well, a notable event in the his- 
tory of nations is transpiring. 

No doubt it is a step, in the process of 
evolution, towards the time when ‘‘wars 
shall be no more,”’ when arbitration shall 
be the olive branch of peace, when face to 
face, with no steel in their hands, unless 
it bea pen, the wisest and most loving 
representatives of mankind will meet in 
sweet conclave to settle all national dis- 
putes. 

But woman will be there. 

So far as this conference goes, the cause 
of peace will make little advance, for it is 
a one-sided affair. It will arrive at noth- 
ing definite, nor will it settle one great 
question beyond future cavil. No one of 
the great nations at present, I think, 
would go to war with each other until ar- 
bitration had been tried. So far, that 
seems to be the only thing decided upon 
by the conference, and that was virtually 
settled before. 

Peaceful solutions of world-wide or na- 
tional complications will never be con- 
cluded while women are excluded from the 
councils which meet for that purpose. I 
doubt not that the International Council 
of Women, to be holden soon in London, 








will accomplish towards the redemption 
of the world from war far more than will 
result from the doings of the political 
synod at the ‘‘House in the Woods.”’ The 
messages of these women will go out to an 
arid world like showers of refreshing; the 
sore and hurt will find healing therein; the 
hungry heart will be fed with the bread of 
life, and the weak and timid will take 
courage. The voice from these councils 
is as the blast of the trumpet blown at 
new moon, to usher in the Hebrew cap- 
tives’ jubilee. 

It must be a grief to Harry Thurston 
Peck to think of women so far outreach- 
ing their sphere as to come from the ut- 
termost parts of the earth to try and set- 
tle some of its turmoil. His laments over 
the fall of woman (upwards) might elicit 
sympathy were he not so arrogant. But 
when he endorses the sentiment that man 
is the ‘‘inventor of woman’s virtue,” when 
he predicts that man will physically in- 
terpose and lay an arresting hand upon 
the woman’s movement, when he talks of 
her ‘‘pow-wows on the platform,” not to 
mention sundry other absurdities, then 
his vaporings should be relegated to a 
place among the relics that show the crude 
things of primeval times. Mr. Peck is es- 
sentially a primeval man, and I cannot 
think the youth whose education he su- 
pervises will become imbued with the 
spirit which should mark the men of the 
opening century. 

Men's peace congresses and Harry 
Thurston Pecks both spring from the 
same root; they will come to no fruit. 

Frances A, BINGHAM. 

Nangatuck, Conn., June 5, 1899. 


-_-- 


BUST OF MRS. WILLARD. 


As a pioneer in promoting women’s 
higher education, Mrs. Emma Willard is 
gratefully remembered, and a marble bust 
of her, as the teacher and friend of women 
and girls, is to be given an honored place 
in the State Library at Albany, N. Y. 
Mrs. Charles Huntington, of the Gardner 
School, Manhattan, who is an officer of 
the Emma Willard Association, gave a 
reception to its president, Mrs. Russell 
Sage, and its other officers and members 
on the occasion of the unveiling of the 
bust, which has just been finished. At 
this, the third alumne reunion, held a few 
days ago, several hundred association 
members and others were present. 

Mrs. Russell Sage spoke feelingly of 
the life and work of Mrs. Willard, and the 
members were visibly affected as Mrs. 
Sage lifted the lace covering from the mar- 
ble face and quoted the motto of the 
school, ‘*Fama semper vivat.”’ 

The work was executed by Miss Enid 
Yandell. Miss Sarah Willard, a grand. 
daughter of Mrs. Emma Willard, sug- 
gested her as the sculptor. Mrs. Sage 
told of the growth of the idea, and how 
Mr. Depew lent his influence to induce 
the State Librarian to give a place to the 
bust. Dr. Gardner made an address, and 
reminiscences were exchanged among the 
members. Mrs. Whitman Phillips, of 
Ridgewood, N. J., as the oldest graduate, 
was the centre of attraction. She received 
her diploma from the Willard Seminary 
fifty-one years ago. 

When the bust is placed in its niche at 
Albany there will be another interesting 
ceremony. 











WOMAN'S COUNCIL OF HOLLAND. 


ROTTERDAM, MAy 20, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The National Council of Women of Hol- 
land is now fully organized, having 
adopted a constitution and by-laws and 
elected officers. Mrs. Klerck van Hogen- 
dorp, who collected the informations on 
Holland for the Chicago Exposition in 
1893 is president, two delegates have been 
elected to represent the Council at the In- 
ternational Congress in London, and nine 
speakers from Holland will be there. 

MARTINA G, KRAMERs, 
Cor. Sec’y N. C. of Holland. 


-=_-o- 


PAUPER WOMEN’S NIGHTGOWNS. 





Annie C, Muirhead, in the N. Y. Even- 
ing Post, describes the good work that 
women are doing in England as members 
of the boards of Poor Law Guardians. 
She says: 

“The work of the Poor Law Guardians 
has been defined as ‘public housekeep- 
ing,’ and women do not seem to be ven- 
turing far from their universally acknowl- 
edged sphere when taking part in that. 
The Guardians’ work consists in looking 
after the aged poor, caring for the sick in 
the infirmaries, superintending the house- 
keeping in the workhouses, the quality 
of the food and clothing, and so forth; 
seeing to the training of the children in 
the schools, and starting them in life 
afterwards, in trade or domestic service. 
In matters of detail, the feminine mind is 
invaluable; the women guardians have 
been the means of discovering defects and 
abuses that had escaped the eyes of men. 
On one occasion, for instance, they found 





ne 
that the poor old pauper women had been 
doing without nightgowns—not an abgo, 
lutely indispensable garment, to be sur, 
but the use of which contributes some. 
what to health, comfort, and decency, 
There is something ludicrously incongry. 
ous in the idea of a company of business 
men sitting down solemnly to deliberate 
about the nightgowns of pauper womep 
and since even such trivial matters require 
the supervision of the conscientious Poo, 
Law Guardian, for such matters womey 
guardians are indispensable in any com. 
munity professing to be civilized.” 


MEMORIAL TRIBUTES CONCLUDED. 

After the memorial tributes paid by 
Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell at the 
National Suffrage Convention at Grand 
Rapids, Mrs. Clara Bewick Colby cop. 
tinued the subject, speaking at length of 
Matilda Joslyn Gage. She added a tribute 
to Frances E. Willard, Frank Stuart Park. 
er, Mr. Howell, of Albany, N. Y., Sarah 
H. Pillsbury and her husband, Parker 
Pillsbury, and Robert Purvis. In connec. 
tion with the two latter, Mrs. Colby read 
aletter from Mrs. Stanton. Mrs. Colby 
continued: 

Mrs. Flora M. Kimball was the first 
woman to be elected Master of a Grange, 
and this was in the early sixties, For 
many years Mrs. Kimball had lived in 
California, where she was a preminent 
worker in the recent suffrage amendment 
campaign, She was president of the suf- 
frage society in National City, and had 
been a member of the school board there 
for eight years. She was president of the 
California State Silk Culture Association, 
and in many ways was identified with 
whatever concerned the progress of her 
State. 

Another 





gracious spirit called from 
Michigan is Mrs, Frances Bagley, of 
Detroit. She was ever foremost in every. 
thing that pertained to woman’s advance- 
ment, and as vice-president of the National 
Council of Women of the United States 
did much to shape its policy wisely, and 
to commend it to public favor. 

Prominent in the business circles of six 
States as a commercial drummer for 
seventeen years was Ella Green, of 
Wichita, and Kansas suffragists lost in 
her an active worker and a familiar figure 
at their suffrage conventions. 

A Chicago editor said of Mrs. Calista 
E. Larned, who died very recently at her 
home in Valley Ranch, Kansas, that many 
reforms well established to-day in Illinois 
were instituted by her. Among these is 
the State law making it impossible to in- 
carcerate a person in an insane asylum 
without a preliminary trial. Her action 
in this direction was the result of learving 
of the case of Mrs. Packard, a sane wo- 
man, confined by order of Yer husband in 
an Illinois insane asylum. Mrs, Larned 
took an active part in securing property 
rights to the women of Jllinois. She 
worked for slave refugees bo for the 
relief of soldiers in the Civil War; was 
always interested in education, and was 
four years superintendent of instruction 
for Champaign County. It is stated that 
during each year she visited every one of 
the three hundred and four sclivols in the 
county, and that much of her work was 
of a missionary character among the 
parents. The influence of such a life can- 
not be estimated. \ 

Adeline M. Swain passed away from 
Odin, Illinois, where she was jpresident 
of the suffrage club, but she was best 
known in Iowa, whither she and her hus- 
band moved from New York in 1848, Mrs. 
Swain was one of the first women| in the 
nation to make _ political campaign 
speeches. Mrs. Swain was teachilng at 
Fort Lodge when, in 1883, the Gree\nback 
party of Iowa, at that time prominent in 
the State, looking around for a wi)man 
candidate that they might demons}trate 
their belief in equality for women, nlomi- 
nated her for the office of State sup@rin- 
tendent of public instruction. She qwas 
an artist, of a retiring disposition, Ybut 
she determined that the party, in whipse 
principles she thoroughly believed, shold 
not lose by endorsing her. So she pme- 
pared herself to speak for the party, aghd 
did so most effectively. In 1884, she was 
a delegate to the Greenback National Co 
vention at Indianapolis. She was a cleagt 
and able writer on political topics, an@ 
for several years edited a department o 
political science in the Woman’s Tribune 
Although in her 79th year when sh 
passed away, she was a delightful com 
rade, as well as an intrepid leader. 

Dr. Charlotte Levanway, of Battle 
Creek, Michigan, was an octogenarian, 
but, until avery late date, active in the 
suffrage cause. Her kindliness was only 
equalled by her modesty. She was one of 
the first women in the profession of medi- 
cine. 

Hon. A. L. Reid and Hon. Henry Fail- 
ing, of Portland, Oregon, were supporters 
and friends of the equal rights movement. 

The name of Mary Carroll, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., is indelibly linked with the 
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—— 
achievements of women, for she was the 
supporter and companion of her sister, 
Anna Ella Carroll, who contributed to the 
cause of the Union in the Civil War by 
planning the celebrated Tennessee cam- 
ign. The ingratitude of the nation left 
per genius unrewarded, and she would 
pave died in penury and neglect but for 
the labors of this devoted sister. 
Mrs. Rebecca Sanford, of Mount Morris, 
New York, known by the pen name of 
Jennie Jasper, was the bride mentioned 
in the history of woman suffrage as having 
stopped over a train, on ber way to the 
West, to attend the Rochester convention, 
Aug. 2, 1848, and, as she said, to add her 
mite in favor of the demand now made by 
the true women of this generation. While 
unknown in the later history of the move- 
ment. she was ever faithful to the cause 
she espoused so bravely fifty-one years 
ago, on her wedding journey. 
Mrs. Abigail Bush has an honored place 
in history as the president of the same 
Rochester convention. Her later years 
were spent in California, where she was 
always identified with reform work, 
Mrs. Sarah M. Kimball, of Salt Lake 
City, a leader in Utah in all advanced 
movements of women, and a very familiar 
figure at the Washington conventions; 
Mrs. Emeline Parker Gilman, for twenty- 
five years a member of the School Com- 
mittee of Chelsea, Mass.; Mary V. Cow- 
gill, of West Liberty, lowa; Dr, Eliza H. 
s, Cook, of Granville, N. Y., a cousin of 
Miss Anthony; Laura A. Sunderland 
Nourse, of Moline, Ill.; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hedge Webster, John M. Forbes, Miss 
Marian Hovey, Mrs. Mary Ann Blair, Rev. 
Solon W. Bush, all of Massachusetts; 
Charles G. and Rebecca Carpenter Sie- 
wers; Dr. C. G, Stocking, of Spring Lake, 
New York, father of Mrs, May Stocking 
Knaggs, the president of the Michigan 
Woman Suffrage Association;—all these 
were earnest supporters of the suffrage 
movement, and their own States will 
greatly miss their strong and helpful sym- 
pathy. 
These great names are enrolled among 
the Immortals, and not only we, but com- 
ing ages, will walk in the light of their 
lives: 
“Were a star quenched on high, 
For ages would its light, 

Still travelling downward from the sky, 
Shine on our mortal sight. 

So when a great man dies, 
For years beyond our ken 

The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men.”’ 

Nor are we the successors of these 
alone, but of the unnumbered host who 
in all ages have wrought for justice and 
for truth, and who have given the world 
an impulse onward towards freedom and 
towards light. These, named and un- 
named, honored or unknown, are our ex- 
ample, our inspiration, and our imperish- 
able heritage. As we unite to carry the 
work a little farther on, if we may be so 
privileged, we feel that the past with its 
shadows from which we emerge, the pres- 
ent with its twilight struggles, and the 
future with its fair promise of noonday 
splendor, are linked and glorified by the 
lives that such as these have lived, and 
still 
“These are not idle; in the higher sphere 

The spirit bends itself to loving tasks, 
And strength to perfect what it dreamed of 


here 
Is all the crown and glory that it asks. 


From off the starry mountain peak of song, 
These spirits show us in the coming time 

An earth unwithered by the foot of wrong, 
A race revering its own soul sublime.” 


The memorial service was closed with 
prayer by Rev. Anna Shaw. 


7 —_——- 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue YELLOW WALL Parer. By Char- 
lotte Perkins Stetson. Boston. Small, 
Maynard & Co. 1899, Price, 50 cents. 


This is a most striking and impressive 
study of morbid psychology, in the shape 
of astory. A woman goes insane through 
the effort of her husband, a well-meaning 
physician, to cure her of ‘‘a temporary 
nervous depression—a slight hysterical 
tendency” by keeping her confined in a 
quiet house, where she takes phosphates 
and tonics and air and exercise, but is ab- 
solutely forbidden to work. The poor 
woman believes that what she needs is 
congenial work, with excitement and 
change, less opposition, and more society 
and stimulus She keeps a journal, and 
mopes. With frightful simplicity and 
naivite she records from day to day her 
mind’s gradual passage from melancholy 
to madness, which last takes its hue from 
a disagreeable yellow wall paper. With 
pathetic sadness she begins her story 
thus: 

‘It is seldom that mere ordinary people 
like John and myself secure ancestral 
halls for the summer. A colonial man- 
sion, a hereditary estate, I would say a 
haunted house and reach the height of 
romantic felicity,—but that would be ask- 
ing too much of fate. Still, I will proudly 
declare that there is something queer 
about it. John laughs at me, of course. 
John is practical in the extreme. He has 
no patience with faith, an intense horror 
of superstition, and he scoffs openly at 
any talk of things not to be felt and seen 
put down in figures. Johnis a physician, 


and perhaps—(I would not say it to a liv- | HOW’S THIS? 


ing soul, of course, but this is dead paper | 


and a great relief to my mind)—perhaps | , : 
that is one reason I do not get well faster. | We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 


- : , | for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
, ' 
jb ~- bypllnapndly =D peas I am sick! cured by Hall's Catarrh Cure. 


= . . F F. J. Cueney & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 
Nothing more graphic and suggestive | We, the undersigned have known F, J. 
has ever been written to show why so 


; » | Cheney for the last fifteen years, and 
many women go crazy, especially farmers’ | believe him perfectly honorable in all 
wives, who live lonely, monotonous lives. 


| | business transactions, and financially able 
A husband of the kind to carry out any obligation made by their 
firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WALDpDING, KINNAN & Marvin, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price, 75c. per 
bottle. Sold by all druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


described in this | 
little sketch once said that he could not | 
account for nis wife’s having gone insane | 
—‘‘for,” said he, “to my certain knowl. | 
edge she has hardly left her kitchen and | 
bedroom in 30 years.” | 

This story appeared some years ago in 
the New England Magazine, and attracted 
much attention. A distinguished alienist | 
said to her: “It exactly describes the | 
phenomena of mental disease. By what | 
extraordinary power of imagination and | 
sympathy have you been able to enter | 
into the consciousness of these unfortu- | 
nates?” Many years ago a story was pub- | 
lished, entitled ‘‘Miserrimus.” It de- 
scribed with frightful intensity the hor- | 
rors of remorse which preyed upon the | 
unhappy victim until he became the in- | 
mate of an insane asylum. Both these | 
books deserve to be perpetuated and | 
widely circulated, H. B. B. 


Tue First Book or Birps. By Olive | 
Thorne Miller. With 8 colored and 12 | 
plain plates, and 20 figures in the text. 
Boston and New York. Houghton, 
Mifflin &€ Co, 1899, Price, $1.00, 


This delightful book will interest peo- 
ple, young and old alike, in the ways and 
habits of birds. It is admirably simple 
and effective. One boy, eight years old, 
after listening to this author's ‘talks,’ 
persuaded the village children around his 
summer home to give up taking eggs and 
killing birds. Instead of abstract orni- 
thology, it gives accounts of the lives and 
habits of the living birds, which arouse 
our sympathy. The birds become valued 
fellow creatures, whose acquaintance we 
rejoice to make. Yet every statement 
concerning their structure, moulting,color, 
food, migration, sleep, and language is 
confirmed by leading authorities. We are 
shown the young nestling in his baby 
home, how he is fed, his first suit of 
clothes, how he changes them, how he 
learns to fly, and some of the lessons he is 
taught by his parents. After he grows 
up we learn his language, what he eats, 
where he sleeps, his travels, his winter 
home, his family and friends, his affection 
and intelligence. We learn how he is 
made, and become familiar with his body, 
his beak, tongue, eyes, ears, legs, feet, 
wings, tail, and plumage. We learn how 
to attract and study him. In short, we 
become his friends and companions. This 
is the very book for summer reading. 

H. B, B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

The new interest in everything Spanish 
brings attention to the second edition of 
Mrs. Martha Perry Lowe’s little book, 
called ‘‘The Olive and the Pine; or, Spain 
and New-England.”’ It is now on sale at 
the Old Corner Book Store, Damrell «& 
Upham. 


Miss Charlotte G. Davis, of Rochester, 
N. Y., has been appointed permanent 
stenographer in the post-office, having ob- 
tained arating in both stenography and 
typewriting. Among the twenty-five men 
and women who took the examination, 
the work of Miss Davis excelled. Miss 
Charlotte Davis is a sister of Miss Kate B. 
Davis, who is now in Berlin pursuing a 
course in the university, having been 
given a fellowship for that purpose, by 
the Woman’s Educational Association. 


Coffee importing is a new occupation 
for women, but at least one in New York 
is engaged init. She makes aspecialty of 
Porto Rican coffee. With the feminine 
eye for effect, she puts up her pound par- 
cels in such dainty fashion that customers 
who drive to her room in a fashionable 
up-town building do not at all disdain to 
carry the parcel away with them. ‘My 
personal fondness for coffee,’ she said, 
recently, ‘‘is, I think, what first attracted 
me to this business. I was constantly ex- 
perimenting to get my own cup of the 
best quality, and I found there was still a 
good deal for housekeepers to learn in this 
matter.’’—N. Y. Evening Post. 

It will be a shock to some of our readers 
as it will be a joy to others, to know that 
Susan B. Anthony occupied a seat on the 
platform of the meeting at the Auditorium 
last Sunday, held in defence of the Philip- 
pine War; but both the shock and the joy 
are minimized by reading the interview 
which she gave to the newspapers, in 
which she said she sat there, ‘‘not because 
she was an ardent expansionist, but to 
study the situation.”” “A feeling of re- 
bellion,” she said, came to her when she 
reflected that the ‘‘brawler who disturbed 
the meeting was given a voice at the bal- 
lot box,’’ which was denied her. She 
declined giving expression to her ideas 
on expansion, but she grew indignant 
when the presiding officer said, ‘God 
bless the women,”’ because they bad hand- 
somely decorated the hall.— Unity. 








“Trust not to appearances,’’ but put 
your faith in Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which 
never disappoints. It is the best medi- 








cine money can buy. 











CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE DAISIES. 


BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 





At evening when I go to bed 

I see the stars shine overhead; 
They are the little daisies white 
That dot the meadow of the night. 


| And often, while I'm dreaming so, 


Across the sky the moon will go; 
It is a lady, sweet and fair, 
Who comes to gather daisies there. 


For, when at morning I arise, 

There's not a star left in the skies; 

She's picked them all and dropped them down 
Into the meadows of the town. 


> - 


WEARING OUT WITHOUT USING. 

‘As if anything could be worn out with 
not using!” laughed Estelle. ‘‘It really is 
an absurd idea, Aunt Sarah! Of course 
I know that you are very anxious to have 
me take part in the Sunday school singing 
and help in the church choir, but the rea- 
son you give is such a strange one.”’ 

“Do you think so?” said Aunt Sarah, 
quietly. Aunt Sarah was very thoughtful 
this morning. For years she had been 
devoting much time and money to the 
cultivation of her niece’s beautiful voice, 
and now after their return from a winter 
in Italy, where Estelle had been studying 
under the best of masters, she felt sud- 
denly doubtful of the wisdom of her 
course, 

“Whatever shall I do in this little 
country village?’’ said Estelle, half pettish- 
ly. ‘No one really cares for music here, 
The untrained voice of any country girl 
would please the people quite as well as 
mine,”’ 

“Suppose you test the public taste,” 
said Aunt Sarah, smiling. ‘You may find 
our friends and neighbors far more appre- 
ciative than you think for. But, dearie,”’ 
she added with a change of tone, ‘I must 
ask you to help in setting the house to 
rights. I fear we shall find things ina 
very bad way, for we left on such short 
notice for Italy that there was no time to 
make proper preparations.” 

‘*No one has been in the house since we 
went away, so we are likely to find things 
as we left them,” said Estelle, reassur- 
ingly; ‘but I am glad to be put to work.” 

A curious expression crossed Aunt 
Sarah’s handsome face. 

‘Begin with the bureau drawers, girlie,’ 
she said, pleasantly. “I shall be very 
glad, indeed, to find that no one but our- 
selves has been there.’’ 

“Why, auntie,” cried Estelle, a moment 
later. ‘‘Look at my crimson cape with 
the down trimming. The moths have 
eaten off most of the down and riddled 
the c-pe with holes. How I wish I had 
given it to Cousin Belle when she was 
helping us pack. I knew that she ad- 
mired it, but somehow I could not bear to 
part with it.” 

But Aunt Sarah was rapidly holding 
garment after garment between herself 
and the light. She sighed as she saw the 
devastation which the moths had wrought. 
“Tf only they had been put to some good 
use!’’ she said, regretfully. 

Estelle meanwhile had drawn out a 
long, shiny case containing a satin para- 
sol which she dearly prized. 

‘‘Tlow often I have wanted you to pro- 
tect me from the hot Italian sun,’’ she 
said, giving the cover an affectionate pat. 

“Open it, Estelle,’? counselled Aunt 
Sarab. 

Estelle willingly slipped off the shiny 
case, gave the parasol a gentle shake, and 
attempted to open it. To her surprise, it 
took all her strength to slide the silver 
slide along the slim stem, which seemed 
much swollen. The gilt ribs were tar- 
nished, At last, with a jerk, the parasol 
was fully expanded, and Estelle gazed 
proudly up. To her dismay she found 
that the handsome border of black lace 
had turned quite brown, and that the 
threads were broken in many places. 
Worse than this, the beautiful satin cov- 
ering was slit as with a penknife. Wher- 
ever the satin had been creased in the 
rolling the mischief had been done, and 





the once beautiful parasol was now only a 
collection of tatters. 

Estelle was nearly in tears at this disap- 
pointment, when suddenly she caught 
sight of a whitish patch on the back of a 
book that stood in a case near by. As she 
pulled the volume out from the tightly 
packed shelf, white patches were to be 
seen all over both covers, and, as it opened 
in her hands, a tiny mildew insect ran 
across the damp, discolored page. 

The tears came freely now. “I am so 
sorry,’’ sobbed Estelle. ‘It is one of the 
few things I have that belonged to my 
dear mother, and I did prize it so.”’ 

There seemed to be no end to the dilapi- 
dations in the pretty little house, which, 
after all, had been unoccupied but for a 
few months. 

It was not until late in the day, when 
they were quite wearied with the dis- 
heartening work, that they again took up 
the morning’s conversation, 

Aunt Sarah was resting ina great arm- 
chair before a cheery wood fire, when Es- 
telle, who had been flitting about the 
room uneasily, touched the piano care- 
lessly. She started back in annoyance at 
its jangling tones. Then, closing the lid 
gently, she walked to the hearth rug and, 
kneeling down, hid her head in Aunt 
Sarah's lap. 

‘**Auntie,’”’ she said, ‘‘I understand now 
what you meant this morning about the 
danger of my voice wearing out with not 
using. All these dear things about our 
home have got worn out or damaged or 
lost just because they were notin use. I 
have been learning the lesson ever since I 
saw my ruined cloak and my tattered par- 
asol, and, please God, my voice shall have 
no chance to wear out in the same way. 
To-morrow I will go to the superintend- 
ent of the Sunday-school, and offer to help 
in training the children, and, if the min- 
ister wants me, I will gladly sing in the 
choir. If I can help by giving any one 
singing lessons, I will do that, too. I see 
now what a mean, ignoble, wasteful thing 
it is to wear out with not using.’’ 

Aunt Sarah smiled happily as she 
stroked her niece’s downcast head, ‘My 
dear,”’ she said, “if the state of our house 
has taught you this lesson, I shall regret 
neither the inconvenience nor the extra 
expense. It is a lesson that many people 
go through life without learning.’’ —Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


HUMOROUS. 


A witness in-the court in Dublin was 
recently asked: ‘*Was Michael Flaherty 
your grandfather?’ ‘He was till a bull 
killed him,’’ said Mr, Flaherty. 


Mr. Goslin—I dweamed lawst night— 
aw—that you and I were mawwied—aw 
Miss Amy. 

Miss Tenspot—You call that a dream, 
do you? 

Mr. Goslin—Yaas, of cawse. 

Miss Tenspot—If 1 had dreamed that I 
should have called it a nightmare.—Judge. 


On a holiday, a certain minister was 
kept busy all the morning with one wed- 
ding after another, Finally, just about to 
leave, he was captured once more, but told 
the couple they were too late, and would 
have to come again. Both, however, 
pleaded so hard that he at last said: “I 
will marry you this time, but don’t let it 
occur again.”’ 


The founder of one of our agricultural 
colleges, who was more noted for having 
the interest of the public at heart than for 
aptness of expression in speech, was once 
called to be chairman of a meeting con- 
vened to consider the necessity of procur- 
ing ground for a new cemetery. ‘‘Gentle- 
men,” said he, **l suppose you all know 
that there has got to be a new cemetery, 
and now we are anxious to know how 
many of you are ready to go into it!’— 
Youth's Companion. 


‘‘Mr. Bustler is president of nine orphan 
associations.” 

‘*He is?”’ 

“Yes; and his wife mortified him dread- 
fully the other day.” 

“What did she do?” 

‘Sent in an application to each society 
for some old clothes for her children.” 





“FOR THE SAKE OF FUN, MISCHIEF IS 
DONE.” 





A vast amount of mischief is done, too, 
because people neglect to keep their blood 
pure. The mischief appears in eruptions, 
dyspepsia, indigestion, nervousness, kid- 
ney diseases, and other ailments. This 
mischief, fortunately, may be undone by 
the faithful use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which cures all diseases originating in or 
promoted by impure blood. 


Hoop’'s Pius cure all liver ills. 
irritating. 


Non- 





THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Recently removed to Evansville, Wis. 


$ a monthly paper devoted to the interests of 

the women of the North West. It is an excel- 
lentadvertising medium, being a great favorite 
with its ten thousand readers, For advertising 
rates, address 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Evansville, Wisconsin 
Marilla Andrews, Editor 
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Kerst’s School, Corning, N.Y 
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Carl Faelten, Director, 


STEINERT HALL BUILDING, 


162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


The proper time to visit the school is 
while itis in session. Until June 17 
classes of children may be seen in session 
every afternoon, and all day Saturday. 
General classes for adults are in session 
from 10 to 12 o’clock daily, excepting 
Saturday. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL mm. 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26, 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten, 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 





Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free, 





ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes. 
46th year. West NewTon, Mass. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 

’ PENN. Opened gth month, 4th, 1896. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college ccurses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
Coquees Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Ds 
GARMO. Ph. D. President. 


HOME MADE: 


Benbons Candies 


60 Cents go Cents 


Cakes and Wafers, Charlotte 
Russe, Orange Marma- 
lade, Mayonnaise 
Salad Dress- 












ing - 
At Reasonable Prices 
3 made 


from best ma- 
terials, and delivered 
free in or near Boston by 


MRS. JENNY S. MERRICK 


White Street 
East Boston’ 
Orders by mail promptly attended to 
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HOOSAO 
TUNNEL 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD tToxxe 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS, 


Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P, M, Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P.M. 

For Watertown Brarch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, £1.50, 3.05, 15.10, t7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P.M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’] Pass. Agt. 
November 14, 1898. 





NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay ail arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper reguiarly 
frum the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








PUBLIC SPIRIT OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 

Justice has never yet been done to the 
public spirit and patriotic services of 
American women. Ever since December 
11, 1620, when the Pilgrim mothers landed 
on Piymouth Rock to die, like sheep, of 
cold and privation during the six fearful 
months that followed, until the advent of 
Clara Barton and her Red Cross nurses 
last year, braving malaria and yellow fever 
in the hospitals of Cuba and Porto Rico, 
the women have been veritable angels of 
salvation to the men of this nation. In 
the wars that have tormented every gen- 
eration—wars with Indians, Frenchmen, 
Spaniards, British, Mexicans, and brother 
Americans—the brightest pages of our 
history are those that tell how the women 
have toiled and struggled and died that 
the nation might live. This public spirit 
of women has not been confined to North 
or South, East and West, Federal or 
Confederate; it has shown itself alike in 
war and in peace, in sanitary commissions 
and volunteer aid associations, and also 
in civic clubs and suffrage societies, in 
gratuitous services for schools and libra- 
ries, in charities and reforms. It is safe 
to say that without the unselfish enthusi- 
asm and patriotic ardor of women, our 
politics would long ago have been ruined 
by corruption, and we should have be- 
come the helpless prey of demagozues. 

The latest manifestation of this femi- 
nine public spirit—this mother-instinct 
applied in the realm of politics—has just 
been shown in an unexpected quarter, on 
Tuesday, June 6, in the city of New Or- 
leans. This beautiful metropolis, at the 
mouth of the Mississippi, is destined by 
nature to become one of our greatest sea- 
ports, the commercial inlet and outlet of 
the central valleys and plains of the North 
American continent. But for generations 
its growth has been retarded by epidemic 
diseases, resulting from lack of drainage 
and an inadequate water-supply. The 
enormous expenditure of money required 
to overcome these obstacles has made it 
hitherto impossible to secure an adequate 
appropriation for the work. Again and 
again the attempt has been made and 
voted down by the male property owners. 

But, two years ago, the Constitutional 
Convention of Louisiana, at the urgent re- 
quest of leading Southern women for the 
ballot, gave to property-owning, taxpaying 
women the right to vote on all questions 
submitted to the taxpayers. This seemed 
a very slight and inadequate concession. 
No one dreamed of the consequences that 
wou'd follow. 

Already it bas literally lifted New Or- 
leans out of its “slough of despond.”’ 
Legislation enabling the city to construct 
a system of underground sewers and pro- 
vide a pure water-supply has been carried 
by a combined vote of the male and female 
taxpayers. Under the law a certain pro- 
portion of taxpayers had to signa petition 
for a special election on the question, be- 
fore it could be had. By the active help 
of the women the needed number of sig- 
natures was with great difficulty obtained, 
and the special election has just been 
held. By the united votes of the men and 
the women the special tax has been voted. 
The New Orleans newspapers frankly de- 
clare that the successful result is due to 
the earnest codperation of the women, and 
could not have been attained without it. 
When a similar attempt was made ten 
years ago by the male voters, it failed 
ignominiously. 

Henceforth New Orleans will enter upon 
a new era of prosperity. From being a 
centie of disease she will become one of the 
heal liiest American cities. Relieved from 
the incubus of unsanitary conditions, she 
will also become one of the most populous 
American cities. And she will owe her 
redemption directly to her public-spirited 
women voters. Nor was this a mere local 
issue. The whole American people will 
be benefited by this achievement of the 
Louisiana women. New Orleans is only a 
few hours’ sail from Havana. She will be 
the metropolitan centre of our West In- 
dian possessions. Here is the gate through 
which yellow fever has repeatedly entered 
the United States, extending its ravages 
on one occasion as far north as Memphis, 
Tenn. The pestilence is not indigenous, 
but imported. With improved sanitary 


conditions and a rigid quarantine, it will 
hereafter obtain no foothold in the Missi- 
sippi valley. 

Surely, with such an object-lesson in 
the value of an enfranchised, responsible 





womanhood, the chivalrous men of Lou- 
isiana should lose no time in extending 
full political rights to the taxpaying wom- 
en of the “Pelican State."—H. B. B., in 
Boston Transcript. 
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THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD. 

During these lovely summer days, we 
advise our friends who desire to visit the | 
West to choose this route in preference to 
any other. It carries the traveller or 
tourist from Buffalo to Niagara Falls, 
there crossing the gorge just above the 
whirlpool rapids, and stopping on the 
Canadian side for five minutes, at a point 
which looks directly down into the great 
cataract, and across to the smaller Ameri- 
can falls, and up for miles over the whirl- 
ing rapids and broadening expanse of the 
vast river as it nears its final plunge. | 
That five minutes, if one cannot stop over 
for a longer visit, is worth half the cost of 
the trip. Many times I have availed my- 
self of the privilege of stepping from the 
cars to the parapet which commands this 
glorious panorama, and every time it im- 
presses me with greater delight. By no 
other route can this privilege be enjoyed 
without delay or fatigue. 

The ride thence to Detroit gives one a 
charming glimpse of rural Canada, with its 
handsome cities, thriving villages, and 
fertile farms. Recalling this region, as it 
first met my eye, with gloomy forests, | 
ungainly stumps, and imperfect clearings, | 
the change seems incredible. ‘The cross- 
ing of the river at Detroit is a pleasant in- 
troduction to a fine city, giving entrance 
to the great undulating plain of Central | 
Michigan, one of the most attractive land- 
scapes in America. Ann Arbor, with its | 
great progressive college, an object-lesson 
in successful co-education, Grand Rapids, 
the largest furniture emporium in the 
world, Lansing, the State capital, Kala- 
mazoo, Adrian, and the thriving cities 
that line the shores of Lakes Huron and 
Michigan, form a picture of thrift and 
prosperity which would convert the veri- 
est pessimist into a faith in the destiny of 
our Republic. By the time the tourist 
has crossed the lake and reached Chica- 
go, Milwaukee, or Mackinaw, he will re- 
joice at his good fortune in having chosen 
the Michigan Central route, with its com- 
fortable and luxurious appointments. 

Such was my experience, recently, on 
my way from Boston to Grand Rapids and 
on my return. Let me recommend New 
Englanders visiting the West this summer 
to enjoy a similar agreeable.ex perience. 

H. B. B. 





MEDIZVAL PROF. PECK. 

Professor Harry Thurston Peck of 
Columbia University has been ‘‘contribut- 
ing to the gaiety of nations’’ by a series 
of singularly reactionary articles, in which 
he protests against all modern ideas. 
First he declared himself opposed to edu- 
cation for the majority of men. In his 
article on ‘‘Modern Education,’’ Prof. 
Peck says: 

Linked closely with many other very 
serious educational mistakes, and from 
many points of view the most profoundly 
serious of them all, is the curious fancy, 
which is almost universal among our peo- 
ple, that education in itself and for all 
human oeings is a good and thoroughly 
desirable possession. Soaxiomatic is this 
held to be that its principle has been in- 
corporated into the constitution of many 
of our States, and not only is education 
made free to all, but in most States it is 
made compulsory upon all. There is 
probably in our whole system to-day no 
principle so fundamentall, untrue as this, 
and there certainly is non» that is fraught 
with so much svcial and political peril 





for the future. For education means 
ambition, and ambition means discon- 
tent. 


Prof. Peck declares himself frankly in 
favor of government by an aristocracy. 
“Every really great thing that has been 
accomplished in the history of man,’’ he 
says, “has been accomplished by an aris- 
tocracy.’’ Of the purpose of university 
training, he says: ‘It should produce for 
the service of the State men such as those 
who in the past made empires and created 
commonwealths —a small and highly 
trained patriciate, a caste, an aristo- 
cracy, if you will.’ And this small patri- 
ciate should ‘dominate and control the 
destinies of States, driving in harness the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water who 
constitute the vast majority of the human 
race,” 

Having thus condemned popular educa- 
tion in general, Prof. Peck in another 
article took up the higher education of 
women, and condemned that, as might 
have been expected. He admitted that 
women might be given primary and 
secondary instruction, education enough 
to enable them to teach school, though he 
declared that even against this, serious 
objections might be urged; but he em- 
phatically denied “the expediency of as- 
senting to the demand which women are 
now making for access to the higher edu- 
cation.”’ He seemed not to be aware that 
women have already obtained access to 





the higher education, and are now taking 
it, all over the country. 

In his latest utterance on “The Women 
of To-Day and of To-Morrow,” Prof. Peck 
shows the same curious blindness to mod 
ern conditions. His article is nominally 
aimed against the economic independence 
of women, but is really a diatribe against 
every attempt to alter ‘the position 
held by woman in the existing scheme 


| of things’’—or, rather, the position that 


was held by her a few centuries ago; for 
Prof. Peck cannot get his eyes open to 
the fact that that position has changed. 
Indeed, his main argument consists in an 
obstinate assertion that women’s place 
is and always has been substantially the 
same in all ages and nations; that it 
never has changed, and therefore never 
can change. But the condition of women 
differs enormously to-day in different 
parts of the world. It varies all the way 
from complete servitude in China and 
Turkey to full enfranchisement in Colo- 
rado and Wyoming. In our own country, 
it has been revolutionized within the 
memory of persons now living. Sixty 
years ago, the legal status of the average 
woman—i. e., of the married woman—was 
about the same as that of a five-year-old 
child. She had no control of her prop- 
erty, her earnings, or her personal liberty; 
was debarred by law from making a will; 
was debarred by custom stronger than 
law from receiving an education; she was, 
in short, a perpetual minor, and might 
even be beaten, in moderation, like other 
children. Will Prof. Peck say that that 
is the condition of American women to- 
day? A. S. B. 


(To be Continued.) 
-_--_ need 


WOMEN AS ALDERMEN. 


The announcement that the House of 
Commons has voted to make women 
eligible as aldermen of London, recalls 
the fact that a few years ago good citi- 
zens of Chicago were seriously discussing 
the eligibility of Jane Addams to be 
elected an alderman of thatcity. She was 
the only person whose popularity in the 
Nineteenth Ward equalled that of the 
notoriously corrupt alderman, ‘‘Johnnie”’ 
Powers, and it was agreed by all that she 
was the candidate with whom the friends 
of honest politics would have the best 
chance of beating him, if she were eligible, 
After full investigation, the conclusion 
was reluctantly reached that, under the 
constitution of Illinois, a woman could 
not hold the ollice. The municipal re- 
formers had to make their fight against 
Powers with a weaker candidate, and 
were beaten. At the reception given to 
Miss Addams in Boston a year or two 
since by the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association, Col. Higginson intro- 
duced her as “the future Mayoress of 
Chicago.”’ Stranger things have happened. 
Now that conservative old London is to 
have women among its aldermen, who 
knows what may come to pass in enter- 
prising Chicago? A. S. B. 





MEN AND WOMEN CO-OPERATING. 


Further illustration of the manner in 
which men and women are learning to 
work together in the realm of higher poli- 
tics for the common good of all, is afforded 
by the announcements of two coming 
gatherings: 

First, on June 1, a training class in 
practical philanthropic work will be 
opened by the New York Charity Organi- 
zation Society, to last six weeks. ‘Two 
classes of persons will be accepted as 
members—college graduates who have be- 
come interested in social philanthropic 
movements, and wish to become familiar 
with the conditions of life in a large city, 
in order to fit themselves better for ser- 
vice as volunteers or otherwise, and per- 
sons with experience in philanthropic 
work, who wish to enlarge their kuo wledge 
of effective methods in improving the ex- 
isting social situation. No tuition will be 
charged, but each member of the class will 
enter the service of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society for six weeks, and be subject 
to direction in pursuing the course as out- 
lined, 

Second, from June 23 to July 3, a meet- 
ing of men and women of various political 
and social beliefs will be held at Buffalo, 
to consider the present condition of 
American politics and economics, and 
what is the next thing to do. On Wednes- 
day, the opening day, the subject will 
be ‘‘Monopolies;’’ Thursday, ‘‘Nonparti- 
san Efforts;’ Friday, ‘‘What Can the 
Parties do?’ and ‘Is a New Party 
Needed?’ Saturday, discussions; Sunday, 
sermons; Monday, ‘What to Do Next.” 

F.M. A. 








The topic for the meeting of Wellesley 
(Mass.) grange, June 22, will be ‘‘Woman’s 
Sphere.’’ The speakers will be Nellie S. 
Stevens on “Are women as capable of 
filling positions of public trust as men?” 
Anna F, Rudd on “‘If so, are they entitled 
to the same remuneration?” and Wealthy 
A. Stevens on ‘Their needful qualifica- 
tions.”’ 





THE NEW ORLEANS ELECTION. 





(Concluded from First Page.) 

their ballots and then depositing them in 
the boxes. But there were not many of 
them who availed themselves of this op- 
portunity. The women of New Orleans 
are a bit too diffident to rush into new 
things, and the right of suffrage is a bit 
too new for it to be very popular at pres- 
ent. But enough of them showed their 
independence of the sterner sex to prove 
to the community that they are a deal 
more competent to wield the ballot than 
a vast majority of the suffragans. From 
what some of the commissioners of elec- 
tion say, the women demonstrated that 
they had observed the instructions as to 
voting with a great deal more punctili- 
ousness than the men. They had no difti- 
culty in arranging their ballots, and knew 
the routine better than many men who 
had been in the habit of voting not only 
early but often. The ‘‘squaw voter’? was 
more numerous than the woman voter. 
In fact, nine-tenths of the women availed 
themselves of the opportunity of sending 
one of their male relatives to the polls to 
cast their votes. 


The ‘‘squaw voter,’ as we understand 
it, is the man without property of his 
own, who votes in virtue of the property 
belonging to his wife. The Picayune says: 


The great election for sewerage and 
drainage has come and gone, and with it 
a memorable chapter in the history of 
woman's work in New Orleans in behalf 
of municipal improvement. It is unani- 
mously conceded as incontestably proven 
by facts that, but for the number of sig- 
natures of women sent to the mayor, the 
election for good drainage and sewerage 
would never have been called. It was 
also conceded late yesterday afternoon 
that the noble work of the women had 
won the day in behalf of these much- 


needed improvements for our beloved 
city. 
When the history of this election, 


which has meant and will continue to 
mean so much as the years come and go 
for the greater prosperity and progress of 
New Orleans is written, it will be insepar- 
ably connected with the name of Miss 
Kate Gordon, leader and inspirer of the 
woman's movement in behalf of better 
sanitary aud hygienic conditions. Miss 
Gordon was the head and front of the 
movementamong the women. For months 
she has worked with a zeal and energy 
and unselfish patriotism which no dis- 
couragement could daunt. She believed 
in the work she had taken up, and rally- 
ing a few other brave spirits to her side, 
together these women performed wonders 
in turning the tide of public sentiment in 
favor of the proposed tax, in winning the 
men to the idea that it was dignified and 
proper for women to take a part in this 
great contest, and in overcoming the prej 
udice of the majority of the women 
themselves to the thought of going to the 
polls and casting their first vote. 


INTERVIEW WITH MISS GORDON, 


The fight is won, and yesterday after- 
noon two of the women of the Picayune 
staff had a little talk with Miss Gordon in 
her pretty home on Prytania Street, and 
offered her congratulations on the great 
success which had crowned her efforts. 

‘Do not say my efforts,”’ said Miss Gor- 
don, “for the work was not mine alone. 
I must disclaim,” she continued in her 
modest way, ‘fall the honor which you 
wish to give to me in this sewerage and 
drainage matter. I could have accom- 
plished nothing without the women who 
worked with me early and late, never 
wearying, never ceasing their efforts until 
they had placed the last proxy in the bal- 
lot-box to-day. It is true I headed the 
movement, but the work was too gigantic 
to be done by one woman alone. ‘To my 
faithful co-workers equal credit must be 
given. 

‘No, we kept no records of our work, 
at least in the matter of securing signa- 
tures to the petition authorizing the 
mayor to call the election. We just went 
on getting as many signatures as we 
could, sending them in daily, and, at last, 
when prizes were offered to the men, we 
women sent in hundreds of names without 
ever thinking of keeping records. But 
we do know that it was the number of 
women’s signatures secured that enabled 
the mayor to call the election. Without 
us there would have been no election. 

“A splendid sentiment has also been 
created. We women, by our parlor meet- 
ings, social gatherings, and so on, at 
which sewerage and drainage have been 
discussed in all their phases, have suc- 
ceeded in educating women up exactly to 
the true status of these important mat- 
ters, and their bearings on the home and 
society and the city at large. No woman 
can now say that she does not understand 
the sewerage question. The various meet- 
ings have been the means of bringing all 
classes of women together and in closer 
touch and communion. They have been 
made to see that the interest of one is the 
interest of all, and that they cannot afford 
to hold aloof from one another when such 
vital questions are at stake. Such pleas- 
ant meetings they were, so cordial were 
the friendships formed, and so true a sen- 
timent was discovered that wherever a 
great principle is involved, the women 
will always be found ready to stand by 
the real interests of the city, that the 
memory of this campaign must always be 
a very happy one, notwithstanding the 
arduous manner in which we worked. 

“The women voted solidly for good 
sewerage and drainage, and for the mayor 
to have the appointive power. Many of 
the women went to the polls themselves 
—hundreds voted by proxy. But It is safe 
to say that the number of taxpaying 
women who had voted up to noon was a 
revelation to me. Mostof the women who 
went personally to the polls voted about 
11 o'clock, when the crowd of men was 
not great. They simply went up and de- 





—— 
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posited their vote, and then as quietly re. 
turned home. No, women will never hap 

around polls, Voting was an innovation 
in their lives yesterday, but the regular 
work of the day in housekeeping, ete, 
went on just as though such a momentoys 
affair as casting ‘her first vote’ was 
not the question of the hour. I voted 
this morning, and then went down to the 
city hall, where I was kept busy for some 
time securing affidavits, and then I went 
to the various polls casting the votes of 
| the various women whose proxies I held, 
Many of these proxies I distributed among 
other women, who voted them in the 
proper precincts. We had a regular sys. 
tem of organization—in each precinct we 
had a special committee of women at 
work, and these saw that each taxpaying 
woman did her duty. 

‘*‘As soon as the result of the election jg 
known the Woman's League will disband, 
for our work will be over. I do not know 
when we will see women at the polls 
again in New Orleans,” she smilingly con. 
cluded, 

“Not until they go forward to vote for 
you for mayor,’ put in the dear little 
woman of the Picayune. 

“Oh, that will never be,’’ said Miss Gor- 
don, laughing; “but I do hope to see 
women on the school board, before I con- 
clude my work.” 

And so we left this brave and earnest 
woman, who has worked so faithfully for 
a great cause, and to whom New Orleans 
owes a debt of gratitude that she can never 
repay. 

MRS. MERRICK HAPPY. 

By far the happiest woman in New Or- 
leans, yesterday, was Mrs. Caroline E, 
Merrick, widow of the late distinguished 
jurist, Judge Edwin T. Merrick. Mrs, 
Merrick was the pioneer woman suffragist 
of Louisiana, Years ago, when it was 
considered almost a crime for a woman to 
voicea suffrage thought in this State, Mrs, 
Merrick took the stand that men and 
women were equal before the law, and 
that taxation without representation was 
ubjust and should be discontinued. 

All her life Mrs. Merrick has been long- 
ing to cast her vote, at least on questions 
where property and taxation were con- 
cerned, but she passed her seventieth 
birthday, and the day seemed as far dis- 
tant as ever, and Mrs. Merrick had made 
up her mind to die without exercising 
what she considered her just right of vot- 
ing, when the question of the good sewer- 
age and drainage of New Orleans became 
a great municipal question, the success or 
failure of which would doubtless hang 
upon the vote of the women. 

Curious to know just how Mrs. Merrick 
felt after ‘casting her first vote,” the 
writer of this department sought an inter- 
view with her yesterday, at Merrick farm, 
the beautiful rambling old homestead, 
corner of Napoleon Avenue and lrytania 
Street. Mrs. Merrick came into the 
elegant salon, looking every inch the 
sweet and lovable lady she is, in her 
close fitting black gown and dainty lace 
cap. 

“You want to know how I felt when I 
cast my first vote?” she said, laughing. 
“Why, it seemed just the most natural 
thing in the world. Long ago, when I was 
with dear Susan B, Anthony, in Washing- 
ton, one day she took me up and intro- 
duced me to Senator Brown, saying, 
‘Senator, you said that you never saw a 
Southern woman yet who wanted to vote: 
well, here is Mrs. Merrick, wife of the 
chief justice of Louisiana, who is very 
anxious to have the privilege of voting.’ 
Senator Brown looked at me quietly a 
moment, and then said: ‘Well, Mrs. Mer- 
rick, | hope that you will have that priv- 
ilege before you die.’ 

‘*That privilege came to-day; in a cur- 
tailed way, it is true; but, nevertheless, it 
was a great step forward for Louisiana. 
The woman suffragists all over the country 
were watching the issue, and I have tele- 
grams from all the leaders asking how the 
day passed, 

“I got up this morning bright and 
early, and I said to myself, ‘The great day 
has come at last. It means much for the 
women of Louisiana, and New Oi: leans in 
particular,’ And so I put on my best 
black silk dress and my best bonnet, and 
my son Ned came to take me to the polls. 
As I rode along, with my bright, bonnie 
boy, I recalled the day when he cast his 
first vote. You see, he was at college, 
and the first Cleveland campaign was on. 
I told my husband that Ned was just 
turned 21, and we should b ing him home 
that he might cast his first vote for the 
Democratic party and Cleveland. As he 
went out to the poll that morning I took 
his hand and said tou him, ‘My son, when 

you cast your first vote to-day, think of 
your old mother, who must remain a per- 
petual minor.’ He looked at me, and 
said, ‘Mother, I wish you could vote.’ 
‘Never mind, my child,’ I said, ‘I have 
you as my son, and to see you, at your 
age, so young and happy and so sincere 
and brave as to wish to share your politi- 
cal privilege with your mother, is enough 
for me, and makes me very happy.’ 
When the question of sewerage and drain- 
age was first broached he came to me, 
and said, ‘Now, mother you can vote.’ 
And I answered, ‘Not without you, my 
boy.’ ‘Oh, I am coming to get you,’ he 
said. And he got a carriage and came for 
mé, and took me to my precinct polling 
place. I took a seat which was kindly 
offered me, and I said to the gentleman 
who presided at the ballot box, ‘I need 
not tell you that I am no longer a minor; 
that I am over 21 years of age.’ ‘Yes, 
ma’am,’ he answered, and I went up and 
voted according to the Australian ballot. 
And then I drove with my son to four 
other polls, and voted as many ladies 
whose proxies I held. I would have 
gladly voted for the whole city, and in 
every precinct, if I could. 

‘‘When I cast my vote, my son asked 
the gentleman, ‘Is this the first lady that 
has come to vote this morning?’ for it was 





still very early. But be answered, ‘Oh, 
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Homestead Court, 
THE MODERN HOTEL EXCLUSIVELY FOR WOMEN, 


To be Erected Corner Warren Avenue and Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


This spacious building is eight stories high and contains 250 light, airy rooms, and is 


pleasantly situated and accessible. 


It provides a modern home free from the objectionable features of the present mode, It 


offers the best accommodations at a moderate cost. 


Within its congenial atmosphere, pro- 


fessional and business women will enjoy all the comforts and luxuries of first-class con- 


struction and equipment. 


The welcome which the enterprise is receiving guarantees its financial success, and 


large dividends will be paid to the shareholders. Women are especially invited to take one 


or more shares at 310 each, thereby securing the benefits of ownership and management as 


well as occupancy. 


construction. 
receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 
Address, THE HOMESTEAD BUILDING 


Send your order for shares to the Trustee at once. 


This opportunity will close with the awarding of the contracts for 


Prospectus mailed on 
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Tremont Temple, Boston, 














no, several ladies have already been here 
in person and cast their votes.’ 

“Oh, it was not a difficult thing,” she 
continued with a merry twinkle in her 
eye, ‘not a difficult thing to vote; as I 
said before, it was very easy, very natural, 
and it seemed to me that I had been doing 
it all my life. 

“Yes, this election means a great deal 
for the women of Louisiana. They will 
see that the women who voted were 
among the very best women of the city, 
and that they went to the polls themselves 
and didn’t part with one jot or tittle of 
their womanhood; but they did not soil 
their skirts with the dust of politics, and 
that gentlemen were uniformly kind and 
courteous, treating us with the greatest 
deference every where.”’ 

‘‘Women are saying everywhere, Mrs. 
Merrick, that much of the glory of this 
day is due to you, for you were the first 
woman in Louisiana to pin your faith to 
the suffrage cause.”’ 

“Without boasting,” she said, modestly, 
“the women of Louisiana, | think, do 
owe a little to me. For years | stood 
alone for woman suffrage, especially 
where questions of property and taxation 
were concerned. Twenty-odd years ago, 
when the first constitutional convention 
of Louisiana was called, my husband said 
to me: ‘You have always been wanting 
to do something for the women of your 
State; here is your opportunity, to go be- 
fore this constitutional convention and 
have the disabilities removed from the 
women of your State.’ We made a brave 
fight, but lost. After his death I went 
again, remembering how he thought be- 
fore the late constitutional convention, 
asking with my colaborers for the suf- 


frage clause to be inserted in favor of* 


women. I may say | have fought and 
labored and died for suffrage. I do hope 
to see the women of New Orleans have the 
privilege of school suffrage and municipal 
suffrage, before I die. I am getting old 
now,” she said sweetly; ‘‘I am three score 
and ten; I cast my first vote to-day. It 
was only for sewerage and drainage: but, 
then, it was for the protection of the 
home from the invasion of disease, the 
better health of our city, the greater pros- 
perity of our commonwealth, and I am 
satisfied; for it will be discovered that 
women hold the balance of power in all 
good things and true, and our votes will 
soon be wanted in other good and praise- 
worthy reforms.” 


MAYOR PRAISES THE WOMEN. 


Mayor Flower and a number of promi- 
nent citizens interested in the sewerage 
question were at the registration office 
last night to see how the returns looked. 
The mayor left about ten o’clock, con- 
vinced that victory had perched upon his 
banner. ‘‘I feel much relieved by the re 
turns I have seen so far,’’ said his honor 
toa Picayune man. ‘*We have won the 
day for progress and prosperity. And the 
women are to be thanked for the great 
work they have done in this cause. They 
have worked nobly and indefatigably.” 


The Picayune concludes a jubilant edi- 
torial as follows: 

It only remains to pay tribute to the 
women taxpayers. They were allowed 
under the law to vote, and they were all 
for progress. They talked and wrote in 
its favor before the election, and yester- 





day they voted forit. This was to be ex- 
pected, for the women are always grand- 
est, noblest, and best in an emergency, and 
for this we love them best. To them 
great thanks are due for the fact that this 
morning New Orleans steps forth in the 
grand march of progress and prosperity. 


—oo 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 





Mrs, Allie E. Whitaker, treasurer of the 
New England Woman’s Press Association, 
and editor of the woman’s department in 
the New England Farmer, has been invit- 
ed by the Maine State Board of Agricul- 
ture to become one of the _ Institute 
speakers. 

The Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, which has 
four women on its staff, says that women 
are now ‘‘considered a necessity to com- 
prehensive and progressive journalism.” 
Speaking of Georgia press women the 
Journal says: 

No better work is to be found in any 
Georgia newspaper, none that shows more 
thought or is presented in more attractive 
style to discriminating readers than the 
‘*Talks on Current Topics,’’ by Miss Essie 
C. McMillan, in the Macon Telegraph every 
Sunday. Miss MeMillan fills an important 
position in the Telegraph's business oftice, 
but finds time to contribute to the Sunday 
issue the delightful ‘*Talks’’ to which we 
have alluded, 

There are other women in Georgia who, 
like Miss McMillan, have proved that they 
have a double capacity for journalism, 
women who work successfully both in the 
business office and as writers ou the edi- 
torial or news staff. Several Georgia news- 
papers are owned, managed, and edited 
by women. 

Three young women of Maryville, Mo., 
have thoroughly learned the business of 
carrying on a country newspaper. About 
ten years ago Mr. Frank Griffin started 
the Maryville Advocate, and took his eld- 
est daughter, Perl, into the oflice. When 
old enough, two other daughters, Zoe and 
Lulu, joined her, and the three became 
expert typesetters. They soon learned to 
attend to the press work and all the busi- 
ness of getting out the paper. With his 
girls to assist him, Mr. Griffin was able to 
start the Daily Review, and publish it 
without outside help. He pushed his 
girls forward, and alternately they were 
assigned the work of gathering the news 
and editing the paper. Mr. Griffin was a 
lawyer, and during court was so busy that 
he left the full charge of the Review to his 
daughters. Last year the girls moved 
their plant into new and larger rooms. 
The cylinder press was taken down and 
put up under the supervision of Perl and 
Lulu. In May, 1898, Guilford, in the 
south-eastern part of the county, was 
without a paper. Mr. Griffin, having a 
chance to purchase an outfit cheap, bought 
it, and Zoe commenced publishing the 
Guilford Grit. In December of the same 
year she was married to Clarence Miller. 
Mr. Griffin gave them the plant as a wed- 
ding present. Mrs. Miller decided that 


Melbourne, Mo., a new town, was a better | 
place for a newspaper, so, in January of 
this year, she moved the Guilford plant 
there and commenced to publish the Mel- 
bourne News. It is still run by herself 
and husband. All these details have been 
brought to public notice by a recent trag- 
edy, when the father was shot dead on the | 
street while attending to business and un- 
armed. For the first time the Daily Review | 
missed an issue. The daughters resumed 
publication two days later, and will con- 
tinue to carry it on. 

Miss Kate E, Griswold, the publisher of 
Profitable Advertising, of Boston, has pur- 
chased the well-known advertising jour- 
nal of New York City, known as Art in 
Advertising. That magazine has been 
consolidated with Profitable Advertising, 
which is one of the leading advertising 
publications in this country. 

Miss Martha Scott Anderson, editor of 
the woman’s department of the Minneap- 
olis Journal, saiis for England to-day, to 
represent the Journal as special corre- 
spondent at the Women’s International 
Council. She will also furnish a series 
of syndicate letters and articles to several 
other large Western papers. She expects 
to remain in Europe till the last of August. 

Miss Floretta Vining, of the New Eng- 
land Women’s Press Association, has 
been presented by Governor Wolcott with 
the pen with which he signed the bill “to 
authorize the Metropolitan Park Commis- 
sioners to control and manage Nantasket 
beach.’’ This pretty courtesy is in recog- 
nition of the fact that Miss Vining is one 
of the most public-spirited residents of 
the Nantasket peninsula, and that she has 
been influential in carrying through meas- 
ures and work for its benefit. Miss Vining 
is one of the editors and publishers of the 
Hull Beacon, and she deals in real estate 
to some extent. She has just been re- 
elected regent of the John Adams chapter 
of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

Mrs. Ida H, Harper sailed for England 
last Thursday, to attend the International 
Council. She will furnish syndicate cor- 
respondence to the N. Y. Sun, the Wash- 
ington Post, and other important papers. 
During a few weeks in July, Mrs, Harper’s 
regular department in the N. Y. Sun will 
be temporarily edited by Miss Blackwell. 

The New England Woman’s Press Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual outing at Na- 
hant, June 22. F. M. A. 


- -_—-—-_ 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Rey. LoreENzA HAyNes.—After four 
years of protracted weakness and suffer- 
ing, Rev. Lorenza Haynes, vf Waltham, 
Mass., has found release in death. She 
was born in the town in which she died, 
in 1820, and was the youngest of nine 
children, among whom was Gideon 
Haynes, a famous warden of Charlestown 
State Prison, who inaugurated reforms in 
the treatment of criminals, which were 
then opposed, but have since been formu- 
lated into a system and practically carried 
out. 

Never enjoying robust health, Miss 
Haynes was endowed with a high order 
of intellectual ability, and a noble am- 
bition. She overcame the obstacles to an 
advanced education common to all girls 
in her day, and after graduating from the 
girls’ school of her native town, entered 
the then famous Leicester Academy, where 
her school education was completed. The 
only opening to educated women at that 
time was the profession of teacher, and as 
an educator she made a decided success. 
In Waltham, in Lowell, in Rochester, N. 
Y., and other cities, she is still remem- 
bered as ‘‘a teacher in advance of her 
time,’’ whose pupils caught her enthusi- 
asm, and were stimulated to a lofty ideal 
of life. She left her educational work to 
take charge of the public library in Wal- 
tham, a position to which she was elected 
by the trustees. For six years she proved 
herself a most efficient librarian, and per- 
formed an incredible amount of work, for 
which she received very inadequate re- 
muneration. 

All the while she was a hard student, 
her connection with the library giving ber 
great opportunities for reading and inves- 
tigation. She wrote for numorous periodi- 
cals, and lectured on various topics, but 
chietly on those relating to the advance- 
ment of women. These six years of 
library work shaped her future course. 
In 1871 she entered the Theological School 
of Canton, N. Y., University, to study for 
the Universalist ministry. She was or- 
dained in 1874, and was settied at Hal- 
lowell, Maine, where she was much be- 
loved, and very successful. Since then 
she has occupied the pulpit continuously, 
serving several parishes, mostly in Maine. 
Everywhere she was respected and be- 
loved for her excellencies of character, 
and her unselfish labors among the poor 
and those ‘‘ready to perish.’’ In connec 


tion with her pulpit services she lectured 
extensively, and served as chaplain in the 
Soldiers’ Home at Augusta, Maine, and in 
the Maine Legislature. 





She espoused the cause of woman suf- 


| the ballot,” 
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frage before there was any organization 
formed for its advancement, and as she 
used to say: ‘I was ready to join hands 
with Lucy Stone, and to pledge myself to 
work with her, the day that I heard her 
give the reasons why women should have 
Every parish that settled 
her, accepted her as a suffragist, for hav- 
ing given herself to the reform, she never 
withheld her name, her influence, her 
speech, or her purse. 

The weary, dusty years stretched long 
and far behind her, but she continued on 


in her quiet, conscientious, and unselfish | 


work. One by one the members of her 


family dropped into death, until she was | 


left alone. The friends of her youth 


passed away; her ideal of life, which had | 


been advanced higher and higher as she 


lived on, was not yet attained; but she | 


longed for rest. 
parishioners in 


Though entreated by her 
Skowhegan, Maine, to 
remain with them in her declining years, 
she resigned her charge in 1895, and re- 
turned to Waltham to die. 

In that beautiful town, she owned a 
little home, packed with the souvenirs of 
seventy years, and here, now that her use- 
fulness was over, she hoped for a speedy 
discharge from life. 

Her wish was not realized, and the 
next four years were such as compara- 
tively few are called to endure. Through 
it all, a company of faithful nieces bore 
her with love and tenderness, giving 
themselves to her need most loyally and 
unselfishly, until at last the gateway of 


} death swung open for her release. In 


accordance with her wishes, the funeral 
services were simple and without show. 
They were held in the Universalist church 
at Waltham, and were attended by a great 
congregation of those who had known 
and respected her. In accordance with 
an arrangement which she made four 
years ago, Mrs. Livermore attended the 
services and made the address, while a 
clergyman who was contemporary with 
her, conducted the devotional exercises. 
M. A. L. 


—_— —_—- 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
NEw YORK, JUNF 13, 1899, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Columbia University held its com- 
mencement last week, Twenty-one girls 
from Barnard College received their di- 
plomas with 450 young men on Thursday. 
On Monday evening the Columbia seniors 
gave a dance in the great gymnasium, 
which was dressed with flowers for the 
occasion, and the Barnard girls had their 
share of the festivities. 

The Barnard seniors had their class day 
exercises on Tuesday. Miss Virginia 
Crocheron Gildersleeve gave the salutatory 
and class history; Miss Marion Jacobi the 
class prophecy; Miss Adelaide Camilla 
Hoffman managed the presentation cere- 
monies. Later there was a reception. 

During this year the new dormitory, 
Fiske Hall, has been occupied for the first 
time, and the girls have enjoyed the 
friendships which naturally spring out of 
the associations thus brought about. 
Many new courses of study have been 
added. The subjects offered to the Bar- 
nard student, now number 140 besides 
many others open to them in Columbia. 
Miss Alice Duer took the Kohn prize of 
$50 for excellence in mathematics; Miss 
Elsie Kupfer, the Herrman botanical prize 
of $50; Miss Edith Parker Stryker, the 
Dempsey prize of $100 for the best essay 
on a topic of American history ; Miss Edna 
Park Chapin, the prize for excellence in 
chemistry. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall was here for a 
few days last week. She sailed for Eng- 
land on Thursday with Mrs. Peck of Colo- 
rado, vice-president of the Woman's 
Council. Mrs. Fannie Humphreys Gaffney, 
president of the Council, will sail with 
her two children on the Teutonic on 
Wednesday, June 14. Mrs. Rebecca Lowe, 
president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, will go on the same 
steamer; Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, 
the able editor of the woman’s page in the 
Tribune, has already gone; but there is not 
so large a delegation from this city as was 
expected. Your correspondent had at 
one time hoped to go, but family matters 
connected with the settlement of an 
estate, have compelled a change of plan. 

The annual convention of the Political 
Equality Leagues of Queen’s County will 


= — $$ ——— —— 
I 
take place at Queen's on Tuesday, June 


| 20, Mrs, Marie E, Craigie, the president, 
will preside, and the morning will be de- 
voted to reports of the afliliated Leagues. 
The topic of Education will be discussed 
by Mrs. Henry A. Powell, Mrs. Cornelia 
H. Cary, Mrs. Helen E. Huntingdon, and 
Miss Isabella Chapman. At the after- 
noon session the Civic and Political 
Equality, Union will be represented by 
the president, Mrs. Blake, Miss Keyser, 
and Mrs. Hackstaff. Suffrage will be dis- 
cussed by Mrs. Chapman, Mrs. Loines and 
Mrs. Catt, and from a man’s standpoint 
| by Judge Perry and the Rev. J. N. Grace, 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
210 West 59th Street. 


—_—- 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





The bill before Congress providing for 
the employment of women as military 
nurses in the army was formally indorsed 
| by the American Medical Association at 
its recent meeting. 


The Somerville Board of Trade is get- 
ting ridiculed all around for its refusal to 
admit a business woman as a mernber. 
The New Bedford Standard says: 


The argument which seems to have 
been considered as ending the whole dis- 
cussion in the Somerville board was that 
‘men are the only ones who can settle 
questions which are of prime importance 
to the city”’ It is not worth while to 
argue out this assertion, because, as a 
matter of fact, men are not the only 
beings who are settling questions of prime 
importance to communities. There are 
questions that boards of trade studiously 
ignore which are of as prime importance 
as any with which they deal, and women 
help to settle a good many of them. By 
the way, what questions of prime impor- 
tance to cities do boards of trade settle, 
anyway? 
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IN JONE. 


BY JAMES BERRY BINSEL. 


The hills are fair, and a purple haze 
Lies on their crests like a cloud of smoke ; 
The breath of the pines, these warm June 
days, 
Flows softly over the dusty ways, 
Like smells of myrrh from a chest of oak. 


The pale pink roses with golden eyes 
Thrust wondering faces from bush and 
fence; 
The sweet white Indian-blossom lies 
Like snow in the fields; the sea replies 
With vague, deep chants to the yearning 
sense. 


Gray birds, with silver beneath the wing, 
Fly up to the blue of the boundless sky; 
A red-breast robin begins to sing; 
An oriole (gorgeous flame-lit thing) 
Like a bit of sunset flashes by. 


In yonder meadow we catch a hint 

Of color in swaying clover red, 
While yellow buttercups bend and glint, 
And a silken thistle of royal tint 

Is nodding its plumed and lazy head. 


—_——__ 2 es — 


“THE MAN WITH THE HOE.” 








Written after seeing Millet’s picture of that name. 
BY EDWIN MARKHAM. 

Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 

Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 

The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. 

Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 

Athing that grieves not and that never hopes, 

Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 

Who loosened and let down this brutal jaw? 

Whose was the hand that slanted back this 
brow? 

Whose breath blew out the light within this 
brain’ 


Is this the Thing the Lord God made and gave 

To have dominion over sea and land; 

To trace the stars and search the heavens for 
power; 

To feel the passion of Eternity ? 

Is this the Dream He dreamed who shaped 
the suns 

And pillared the blue firmament with light’? 

Down all the stretch of Hell to its last gulf 

There is no shape more terrible than this— 

More tongued with censure of the world’s 
blind greed— 

More filled with signs and portents for the 
soul— 

More fraught with menace to the universe. 

What gulfs between him and the seraphim’’ 

Slave of the wheel of labor, what to him 

Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades’ 

What the long reaches of the peaks of song, 

The rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose’? 

Through this dread shape the suffering ages 
look, 

Time’s tragedy is in that aching stoop; 

Through this dread shape humanity betrayed, 

Plundered, profaned and disinherited, 

Cries protest to the Judges of the World, 

A protest tha! is also prophecy. 

O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 

Is this the handiwork you give to God, 

This monstrous thing, distorted and soul- 
quenched’ 

How will you ever straighten up this shape: 

Give back the upward looking and the light; 

Rebuild in it the music and the dreams; 

Touch it again with immortality ; 

Make right the immemorial infamies, 

Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes? 


O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 

How will the Future reckon with this Man’’ 

How answer his brute question in that hour 

When whirlwinds of rebellion shake the 
world? 

How will it be with kingdoms and with 
kings— 

With those who shape him to the thing he 
is— 

When the dum) Terror shall reply to God 

After the silence of the centuries” 


—_— +o — 


THE OLD MAN AND THE NEW WOMAN. 


BY MRS. HATTIE M. DUTRO. 


The trouble began in this way: He was 
an Old Man; not old in years, but a man 
of old-fashioned ideas. He believed that 
the whole predestined end of woman was 
wifehood and motherhood; that she should 
not mix (her domain being preéminently 
the home) in affairs outside that home. 
Her husband, as the head of the family, 
would be the proper person to interest 
himself in all those things; in the mean- 
time she was to occupy herself in making 
home comfortable and entertaining for her 
lord and master; always, notwithstanding 
her trials of the day, meeting him with a 
smiling face and immaculate attire. The 
Old Man was a masterful man, and his 
father had been a masterful man before 
him. Looking back to his childhood 
home, he could remember that it had 
been always masculine rule that prevailed 
there. He remembered his mother, a 
patient, tired little woman, who seldom 
went anywhere, and whose life had been 
unselfishly devoted to others. Long ago 
that sweet mother had folded her weary 
hands over her meek breast and had gone 
to that rest she might never find on earth. 
At last she had broken the stern decree of 
her woman’s earthly fate, and left a life of 
grinding monotony and toil, to go on that 
one last trip from which vo traveller ever 
returns. 

Everything had gone well with the Old 


Man until he met the New Woman. From 
the beginning he had not approved of the 
New Woman; but love is an unruly pas- 
sion, and he who is smitten with it can- 
not always choose its object. So the 
sweet brown eyes of the New Woman had 
proved too much for the Old Man, and he 
had succumbed to the witchery of their 
glances, and had whispered the sweet, old, 
old story, the old story that is ever new, 
into the ears of the New Woman, and her 
heart had throbbed with all the respon- 
sive sweetness of her old-fashioned sister 
woman's. 

But he had no intention of putting up 
with her new notions; he had won her 
love, and now he intended to conquer her. 
Ob, yes! certainly, her views must be 
brought to blend with his, for should not 
husband and wife be one? It had never 
occurred to him to doubt which one; and 
this is the way that the trouble began. 

In the cool of the early twilight he was 
riding his bicycle. After long hours of 
confinement during the day, it was relax- 
ing and soothing to his nerves to spin 
along over the smooth pavements and give 
up his mind to the idle nothings of the 
hour. Soon he spied a lady bicyclist com- 
ing toward him. It was the New Woman! 
For his part, he did not believe in women 
riding bicycles; they could get enough 
exercise without such unwomanly exhibi- 
tion of themselves. He dismounted, and 
bowed coldly and gravely, meaning to 
make her feel the weight of his displeas- 
ure. The New Woman was looking bright 
and rosy with her unwomanly exercise. 
She alighted from her wheel and strolled 
along by his side. Looking up the street, 
far, far in the distance, they could see the 
mountains with their silvery spots of 
white, enwrapped in a misty blue haze, 
while the lingering red of the setting sun 
lay above them like a halo of glory; and 
the New Woman drank in the peaceful 
beauty of the twilight with as keen an 
enjoyment as the Old Man. 

‘Tl must say, Eleanor,’’ began the Old 
Man at last, ‘‘that I am surprised to know 
that you ride a wheel.”’ 

She laughed. ‘Ah, then, I suppose I 
shall surprise you in many ways.”’ 

“I don’t consider it ladylike,’’ he went 
on, “for a woman to ride the bicycle. 
She should be at home, cultivating more 
womanly accomplishments. I call your 
attention to this, dear Eleanor, with no 
wish to offend you; but, as you are to be 
my wife so soon, it is best that we should 
understand one another. I should never 
think of allowing my wife to ride a 
wheel.”’ 

“No?” she said sarcastically. 

‘“‘Al! I see you are angry, my dear. A 
true woman will hold her temper in 
check. My mother did not ride a wheel.” 

“H’m! Did your father?” 

“Eh? Ab! well, of course the wheel 
was unknown in those days.” Then he 
hurried on to say: ‘‘My mother was not 
a woman who would neglect her home to 
gad about or ride a wheel.” 

“She’s dead now,’’ remarked the New 
Woman, drily. He put aside her remark 
with a gracious wave of his hand. 

“Then those women’s clubs! I do not 
approve of them. Our mothers did not 
have them, and they were happy and con- 
tented in attending to their home duties 
and serving their families. Neither do I 
believe in woman suffrage. Why doesa 
woman need to vote? I, as your husband, 
would attend tosuch matters, and I should 
expect you to keep out of all these things. 
A quiet, womanly woman is arare sight 
in these days, and we regret the passing 
of the old-fashioned woman; we are sorry 
to see the woman of to-day laying aside 
the womanly occupations and taking the 
places of men. Man always has provided 
for woman, and attended to public affairs 
without her assistance.” 

“But, suppose,’ she said slily, “that 
there are not enough men to go around?” 

“Oh, of course there are occupations 
for which women are especially adapted, 
and by which they may make a livelihood.” 

‘*Teaching school and dressmaking, for 
instance,” retorted the New Woman, 
mockingly. ‘‘isn’t itabout time that men 
ceased prating about the woman of to-day? 
Even the newspapers are filled with jokes 
about the ‘new woman,’ and with the 
wails of some disconsolate lords of crea- 
tion who fear that their reign of absolute 
authority is at an end; and occasionally 
one hears the cry of some poor deluded 
woman who cannot become reconciled to 
the new state of affairs. But the march 
of progress moves serenely on, for the 
pew woman has come to stay. 1 am sorry 
that you object to my bicycle,’’ she con- 
tinued, caressing it tenderly. ‘‘l find it a 
delightful recreation. Bicycling as an 
exercise iv health-giving and stimulating, 
and I need it after hours of indoors work 
and care as much as you do, and more; 
and I shall take it. As for women’s clubs! 
What do you know about them? Have 
you taken the trouble to investigate? In 
the first place, the women’s club has 
reached out and supplied that wantin a 





| woman's life—intellectual interest. It 





has broadened her views, and made her a 
better wife and mother. It lifts her above 
the petty trials of her everyday work. It 
reaches the poor woman in the narrow 
limits of her home, hungering for knowl- 
edge and social intercourse, and opens up 
to her a new world, and the more fortu- 
nate woman of leisure is able to help her 
hard-working sister intellectually, and 
becomes less selfish in doing so. The plan 
whereby an association of women can 
meet and interchange ideas is excellent, 
and brings the different classes in closer 
touch with one another. After all, the 
club is but a school which is to fit woman 
for the new life in which she is about to 
enter. I have not time to tell you of all 
the good work that women’s clubs are 
doing; but you might tell me what your 
clubs have been doing all these years. 
Has their tendency been eventually for 
evil or good?” 

‘“‘Well—our clubs—” he hesitated. 

She smiled scornfully. 

“Well, let that pass. Now as to voting. 
Colorado has said that her women can 
vote, and whether Iam your wife or not, I 
shall exercise my rights. I shall not speak 
now of the unjust laws in some States 
that give the children to the father, or 
that do not give women property rights 
independent of the husband, except to say 
that they are man-made laws, and in some 
States, therefore, all the protection that a 
married woman has is a good husband 
who is better than the law makes him. 
But, all men are not good husbands. 
Think, too, of a woman slaving and toil- 
ing by her husband’s side until she 
is old and spent, in order to acquire 
property, and then in the end he may 
will the greater share of the property 
wherever it pleases him! In a certain 
State, recently, a judge decided that a 
man may slap or kick his wife, provided 
it does not injure Le’. Would that judge 
have dared to render such a decision if 
the women of that State had held the 
power of the ballot? I think not. Now, 
when the women throughout the United 
States vote and are represented as well as 
taxed, such injustice will not be done 
them. And what thousands of scattered 
women cannot do, organized women will 
do. Now, Albert, I hope that I have ex- 
plained my position to you and made my 
views plain; also the fact that I shall not 
change them.” 

They paused, and looked at one another 
in silence, each measuring the other by 
one long, steady glance. Her eyes were 
calm and determined, and in his there was 
no sign of relenting. 

‘*You mean, then—?”’ 

“*f mean that I will not give up the free 
life of a single woman for a fettered life 
asa wife. You must change your views, 
or, keeping them, let me be free to have 
mine,”’ 

“But, Eleanor—”’ 

‘*My mind is made up.” 

He looked at her as she stood there, her 
waving brown hair  wind-tossed, her 
cheeks flushed, and her mouth firmly 
sweet. She was the most beautiful wo- 
man in the world to him, but he cou!d not 
yield his will to obtain her. 

‘*You cannot love me,’’ he complained, 
bitterly, ‘‘or you would put away all this 
folly for my sake. But then, what can 
one expect of the woman of to-day, the 
new woman, the woman’s rights woman, 
the organized woman, the club woman, 
who has taken it into her head to reform 
the world, and even to change the very 
law of her being? She had better attend 
to the home that it was God’s plan for her 
to fill.”’ 

“T have seen club women and other 
women,”’ she returned, calmly, ‘‘and I no- 
tice that if a woman is inclined to neglect 
her home she will do so, even if she 
spends her time in gossiping and reading 
cheap novels. Was there ever a time 
when certain women in every walk of life 
did not neglect their homes? No,” she 
added, quietly drawing off a ring, ‘‘take 
your ring, and be free to find a woman 
whose world is centred in you without 
one single outside interest.’’ 

He looked at her in a dazed way, and 
his hand closed mechanically over the 
ring. Then she sprang lightly on the of- 
fending wheel and rodeaway. He watched 
the slender, graceful figure as it sat erect 
in the saddle, and, seeing the ever-increas- 
ing distance between them, felt that the 
best part of the world was slipping from 
his grasp. Then a sudden blur in his eyes 
shut her out of his sight. 

For a while the New Woman sped along; 
then, at last, with swift weariness, she 
dismounted, and, holding her wheel by 
the handle bars, walked slowly on. A 
burning lump was rising in her 
throat, and perhaps she suffered the same 
pain that the “Old Woman” would have 
suffered under the same circumstances. 

For several days the New Woman saw 
nothing of the Old Man, and a vague lone- 
liness was creeping over her spirits,—a 
sense of something gone out of her life. 
One afternoon she came slowly down the 
steps leading from the Woman’s Club 
rooms. Her face was pale and distrait, 





and the subject of the afternoon's discus- 
sion occupied but little of her thoughts, 
for the problem that most women must 
meet sooner or later was confronting her. 
She mounted her wheel and rode away, 
and, as she rode, she felt a sense of exult- 
ant freedom and self-reliance taking the 
place of her listlessness of the afternoon. 
The fresh breezes kissed her flushing 
cheeks and played at random in the sunny 
ripples of her hair. Soon she had left the 
city behind, and was travelling over the 
quiet suburban roads. Before her was the 
vast prairie, its fading green broken only 
by patches of cactus, and now and then a 
fine residence rising on some prominence. 
Behind her lay the great city, standing 
like a queen of beauty, with its tints of 
greens and drabs, and its soft, shadowy 
mountain backgrounds —a marvel of man’s 
handiwork, planted on the great thirsty 
plains of the West. Its high domes and 
church spires rose far above its homes, 
and the smoke of the smelters seemed to 
enfold it like a pall of transparent gray, 
through which the low sun sent a broad 
band of mellow gold. 

Suddenly her face blanched, and she 
sprang from her wheel. A man was lying 
on the roadside, among the shattered re- 
mains of a bicycle. Here, indeed, was a 
fallen hero, fallen in all his pride and 
glory, ‘‘and great was the fall thereof.” 

She bent over him with a little cry, for 
it was the “Old Man.’’ He lay there si- 
lent and motionless, his white face turned 
up to the twilight sky. She clasped her 
arms about him in speechless sorrow, and 
all her pride and dignity, all the rights of 
the ‘‘new woman,’’. were merged into her 
great love, the love of the woman for the 
man. She looked helplessly about her, 
but there was no one near, The windows 
in an empty brick house looked coldly and 
pitilessly down upon her from the dis- 
tance, and the quiet twilight lent its still- 
ness to the surroundings. But the New 
Woman had learned to be self-reliant, and 
now she wasted no time in useless waver- 
ing. Once more she was on her wheel, 
hastening towards the city. She fairly 
flew over the ground, the wheel answer- 
ing to her slightest touch, for her errand 
was of life or death. 

The day was bright and fair. The sun- 
shine streamed into a pleasant, up-stairs 
room in a large hospital in the city. Lying 
on the bed, and looking very pale, was 
the Old Man, and sitting by his side the 
New Woman. A nurse, in cap and spot- 
less apron, was flitting noiselessly about 
the room, while the ductor was preparing 
to leave, 

“It is well, Miss H , that you area 
swift rider, for that and your promptness 
saved this young man’s life,’’ and he 
glanced at the Old Man. 

‘Such accidents ought to teach young 
people not to ride so recklessly, but a bi- 
cyclist never learns anything,” and, snif- 
fing contemptuously, he hurried away to 
other patients. 

Then the Old Man took the hand of the 
New Woman in his, and said: 

‘Eleanor, I have been a conceited fool. 
How you must have despised me! I’ve 
been thinking, these few days that I’ve 
been lying here, of all the unselfish devo- 
tion that man requires of woman as his 
right, and how little he is ready to give 
her in return, I thought of my mother—” 
He turned away his head and choked, and 
presently he went on: ‘‘Eleanor, dear, for- 
give me, and you shall never regret that 
you became my wife. Hand in hand we 
will go through life together, as God in- 
tended that man and woman should, God 
made woman and placed her by man’s 
side, not at his feet. Eleanor—”’ he 
stretched his arms towards her. The 
New Woman bent over and kissed him. 

And the silvery sunshine, creeping 
towards them, lingered solemnly and 
lovingly on the heads of the New Old 
Man and the Old New Woman.—Club 
Women. 
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OLIVER CROMWELL’S STATUE. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

Now that subscri; ‘ions are beingsolicited 
in America to aid the English in erecting 
a statue to Oliver Cromwell in London, 
thus to honor the Lord Protector of the 
Commonwealth of England, it would be 
wise to consider this great man’s char- 
acter from an American woman’s point of 
view. Not that the thoughts of women 
are either superior or inferior to those of 
men. They simply differ. Men and 
women must of necessity look at things 
from different standpoints. As they are 
the two eyes of the race, we need both in 
considering any subject of public iuterest. 

Oliver Cromwell’s greatness does not 
appeal to a thoughtful woman, because it 
lacked mercy, kindness of heart, and an 
enlightened conscience. Perhaps it would 
be more just to Cromwell to say that his 
conscience was misdirected, for in him, 
human sympathy and love were evidently 
frozen at their roots. His conscience was 
that of the saints who think it their duty 
to torment their fellow beings for God’s 





glory, forgetting that love for man is love 
for God. The cruelty of a saint or bigot 
cannot be equalled by the lowest savage, 

The goodness of a man is what lives 
after him, and endears him to humanity, 
A good great man has a monument ip 
every thinking heart. 

Let us review Cromwell’s methods ip 
Ireland as told by the Hon. Emily Law. 
less. The eight years’ civil war was at last 
over, and nothing remained for the vic. 
tors to do but to stamp out the last sparks, 
and call upon the survivors to pay the 
forfeit. More than one-third of the entire 
population of Ireland had disappeared 
bodily. Six hundred thousand lives had 
been sacrificed. The struggle in Ireland 
was complicated by a bitterness unknown 
elsewhere. Now that the struggle was 
over, and Ireland lay like an inert thing 
in the hands of her victors, her punish. 
ment, it was resolved, should fall upon 
the innocent as well as upon the guilty, 
An enormous scheme of eviction had been 
planned by Cromwell, which was to in- 
clude all the native and nearly all the 
Anglo-Irish inhabitants of Ireland, with 
the exception of the humblest tillers of 
the soil, who were reserved as serfs or 
servants. This was a scheme of nothing 
less than the transportation of all the 
existing landowners of Ireland, who at a 
certain date were ordered to quit their 
homes and depart in a body into Con- 
naught, there to inhabit a narrow tract, 
between the Shannon and the sea, desti- 
tute for the most part of houses or any 
accommodation for their reception; they 
were to be debarred from entering any 
walled town, and a cordon of soldiers was 
to be stationed to prevent their return, 
May 1, 1654 was the date fixed for this 
national exodus, and all who after that 
date were found east of the appointed 
line were to suffer the penalty of death. 

The dismay awakened when the magni- 
tude of this scheme burst upon the un- 
happy country may easily be conceived. 
Delicate ladies, high- born men and 
women, little children, the old, the sick, 
the suffering—all were included in this 
common disaster. Resistance was hope- 
less, for the Irish Parliament had ceased 
to exist. The whole government of the 
country was centered in a board of com- 
missioners, who satin Dublin, and whose 
direct interest it was to hasten the exodus 
as much as possible. Cromwellian sol- 
diers, whose pay was several years over 
due, were ready to supplant those about to 
be evicted. English speculators had ad- 
vanced money on Irish lands, and were 
now eagerly waiting to receive their 
equivalent. Many among the Parliamen- 
tarians were moved to pity for these poor 
despairing Irish gentlemen and gentle- 
women, but Cromwell was inexorable. 
His stern command was to ‘root out the 





“Peace Hath 


Her Victories 


No less renowned than 
war,” said Milton, and now, 
in the Spring, is the time 
to get a peaceful victory 
over the impurities which 
have been accumulating in 
the blood during Winter's 
hearty eating. The ban- 
ner of peace is borne aloft 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


It brings rest and comfort to the 
weary body racked by pains of all sorts 
and kinds. Its beneficial effects prove it 
to be the great specific to be relied upon 
for victory. Hood’s never disappoints. 

Scrofula — “Running scrofula_ sores 
made me shunned by neighbors. Medical 
treatment failed. A relative urged me to 
try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Did so and in few 
months the sores completely healed.” Mrs. 
J. M. Hatcn, Etna, N. H. 

Catarrh—“ Disagreeable catarrhal drop- 
pings in my throat made me nervous and 
dizzy. My liver was torpid. Hood's Sar- 
saparilla corrected both troubles. My 
health is very good.” Mrs. Etvira J. 
SMILEY, 171 Main St., Auburn, Maine, 

Tumors —‘“ A tumor as big as a large 
marble came under my tongue and instead 
of letting my physician operate on it, I used 
my favorite spring tonic, Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. The bunch soon disappeared.” Mrs. 
H. M. Cosurn, 8 Union St., Lowell, Mass. 


Never Disappoints 











Hood's Pills cure liver ills, the non-irritating and 


only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 











The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Auice Stonz BLAcKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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—— 
heathen,”’ but even the heathen might be 
allowed a little time to collect his goods 
and provide somewhat for the comfort of 
his loved ones. These people were not 
heathens in any sense of the word, and in 
many cases were the superiors of Crom- 
well in birth, culture, and character. 
Catholics are in no sense heathens, Some 
of the first exiles were ordered to North 
Clare, to a district known as the Barren. 
The general appearance of this region was 
described by one of the commissione;s 
engaged in carrying out this act of trans 
portation as aregion that did ut possess 
“water enough to drown a man, trees 
enough to hang a man, or earth enough 
to bury aman.”’ Lt may be conceived what 
an effect such a region must have had 
upon men fresh from the fertile .and 
flourishing pasture lands of Meath and 
Kildare. Many turned resolutely back, 
preferring to die rather than attempt life 
under such new and hopeless conditions, 
Stern, inhuman examples were made 
before the unwilling emigrants were fairly 
under way. 

Slowly the long train of exiles began 
now to pour in all directions. All across 
that wide limestone plain which covers 
the centre of Ireland, innumerable family 
groups were to be seen slowly streaming 
west. There were few roads, and those 
few were very bad. There was hardly a 
wheeled conveyance of any sort in the 
country. Those who were too weak to 
walk or to ride had to be carried on men’s 
backs or in horse litters. The confusion, 
the misery, the cold, the wretchedness, 
the despair may be conceived, and always 
behind, urging them on, rebuking the 
weary loiterers, came the armed escort,— 
the Puritan seraphs, with drawn swords, 
set to see that none returned whence they 
came. Yet even such exile was better 
than the fate of some. The wives and 
families of the Irish officers and soldiers 
who had been allowed to go into foreign 
service had, of necessity, to be left behind, 
and a considerable number of these, by 
the order of Cromwell, were sent in 
batches on ships to the West Indies, and 
sold as slaves, Several thousand women, 
—ladies and others,—were thus seized and 
sold by dealers without any individual 
warrant, Think of this, gentle wives 
and mothers and daughters, used to 
homes and love and manly protection, sold 
into a slavery of body and soul to which 
the most cruel death would have been pref- 
erable. Think of this, American women! 
Think of this, American men! We Amer- 
icans know what slavery means, alas, but 
too well. We know, as Wendell Phillips 
said, when slavery existed in our own 
land, that ‘every plantation was a 
brothel.”’ 

Cromwell's greatness needs no defeuce, 
But the slaughter of the garrisons of 
Drogheda and Wexford,reckoned amongst 
the worst blemishes upon that greatness, 
pales beside such an act as this; one 
which would show murkily even upon the 
blackened record of an Alva or a Pizarro. 
Shall we help to erect a statue to such a 
man? God forbid. A thousand times, no! 
Perish even the thought of it! Immortal- 
ize a man who claimed to be a Christian 
gentleman, and could, without a twinge 
of conscience, nay, even with exultation, 
order gentlewomen into slavery, pollution, 
degradation, a living torture, a living 
death? There is no excuse for such a 
man. Cromwell was a husband and a fa- 
ther. He had the teachings of the Saviour 
as a guide to right living and conduct, 
The days of chivalry preceded him. He 
was not an ignorant man. There is no 
stronger argument against war than that 
it always degrades woman. The countries 
enjoying the most freedom from war, and 
its physical and moral horrors, have been 
the ones which have accorded the greatest 
measure of freedom to women; and that 
the measure of freedom accorded to wom- 
en marks the degree of civilization a na- 
tion has attained is conceded by the best 
thinkers of the world. We are proud to 
say that our country has reached this glo- 
rious state. Only Finland challenges us 
in this respect. Men and women must 
both share in all civilization. Universal 
suffrage is the ultimate ideal. 

We know that the human heart has 
hungered in all ages for heroes. We also 
know that the quality of the hero each 
age has admired gives the measure of the 
nation’s civilization. Itis the proud glory 
of our age that the hero we wish to im- 
mortalize stands forth armed with love, 
with kindness, with service and sympathy 
for humanity, rather than with swords, 
guns, or spears. This is evidently not the 
age, certainly not the country, to assist in 
erecting a statue for a man whose charac- 
ter lacked the backbone of a good con- 
science. 

The women of this country and of 
the world must see to it that the public 
conscience is awakened and enlightened 
to form the public opinion upon which 
the majority depend for their standard of 
tight and wrong in this matter. Ruskin 
truly says: ‘‘Woman’s power is to rule, not 
for battle, but for sweet ordering deci- 
sion. There is not a war in the world, no, 





no: an injustice, but you women are an- 
swerable for it.”’ 

Women of America, of the world, we 
must see to it that the standard of our 
ideals is not lowered by doing aught to 
glorify or exalt, by statue or in any way, 
a man who stood for war as against peace, 
for the degradation instead of the eleva- 
tion and protection of women. 

All the power a man has drops from 
his hand eh wu he dies. Only the good 
action he Las done is rooted in his soul; 
L: al re.wains, and can never leave him. 

The work of Cromwell in Ireland, in 
“rooting out the heathen,” faded away in 
less than a generation. The bitter mem- 
ory of that vast, wholesale act of eviction 
and destruction of homes has remained, 
and will affect him in the memory of just 
and good men and women throughout 
eternity. i, 

E. Orange, N. J. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
AIKEN, S. C., JUNE 5, 1899, 

Editors Woman's Journal: 

When at this place I always feel like 
sending some account of the doings of the 
Schofield Normal and Industrial School of 
Aiken, 8. C., the manager of which is 
Martha Schofield, who founded it over 30 
years ago, It is an interesting place to 
any who desire the uplifting of the long- 
oppressed colored race, and it is pleasing 
to note the change of attitude of the 
Southern people towards it, and their 
growing appreciation of the good work 
being done. 

A Columbia, 8. C., paper, The State, has 
a good report of the Commencement held 
here week before last. The extract is as 
follows: 

“The thirty-first year of the Schofield 
Normal and Industrial School at Aiken, 
8. C., closed this morning with the largest 
audience ever assembled at Commence- 
ment, 

“Guests from all over this State and 
from Georgia and North Carolina began 
to arrive on Thursday. At the opening 
hour the chapel was densely crowded. 
The weather was perfect. The grove 
around the school was crowded with pic- 
turesque teams of every description. 
Twelve graduates—eight girls and four 
boys—with the faculty sat on the plat- 
form. After devotional exercises, Janet 
Mathews read an essay on ‘The Model 
Home.’ She thought the future of her 
people lay largely in the hands of the 
mothers. Church and school influences 
are only superficial unless supplemented 
by pure, elevating influences at home. In 
order to exert these to the fullest extent, 
she pleaded with parents to realize their 
responsibility. Cleanliness, kindness, 
purity of speech and conduct, closer rela- 
tion between parent and child, neatness 
and order in the home, regular and well- 
cooked meals,—these were some of the 
things every woman could aspire to. 
‘Printing,’ by Samuel Rice, was techni- 
cal and practical. The audience enjoyed 
his racy description of the first experiences 
of an apprentice. ‘Shoemaking,’ by A. 
Coleman, was a surprise, inasmuch as the 
author proved to bea girl. But she soon 
convinced the audience that she was mas- 
ter of her subject. She told how to cut, 
sew, half-sole, heel, and patch, with great 
clearness, showing that she not only 
knew how, but could instruct others. 
This feature was apparent in all the es- 
says. Addie Jowers gave her views on 
‘Methods of Teaching,’ impressing the 
importance of studying individual charac 
ter, urging the need of patience, persever- 
ance, and a conscientious desire to do 
one’s best to insure victory. A study of 
the class motto, ‘Neglect not the gift 
that isin thee,’ by Docia Reed, was elo- 
quent and practical. ‘Each one has a 
talent which, if we would realize the full 
measure of God’s purpose, should be in- 
creased tenfold.’ 

“Rev. Lucius Cuthbert, of Charleston, 
(white), said he recalled with great pleas- 
urea bright day, 20 years ago, when he 
made an address at the laying of the cor- 
ner-stone of the Schofield School. He 
contrasted the present scene with that, 
and paid an eloquent tribute to Martha 
Schofield for her noble work in behalf of 
education. He closed by commending the 
orator of the day, whom he had known 
from boyhood, to his race, and with great 
feeling he thanked God that while Alaba- 
ma has its Booker Washington, South 
Carolina has its Richard Carroll. 

‘‘A bout two hundred pupils attended the 
Schofield School this term, nearly one 
hundred of whom boarded in the Institu- 
tion. Industrial exhibits were made in 
printing, harness-making, carpentry, and 
dressmaking, all highly creditable to both 
teachers and pupils. The time of boys 
and girls is divided between books and in- 
dustries, which are considered equally 
important. Teachers prepared for the 
country schools are also taught trades. 
The facilities for carrying on the work are 











extensive and complete. Two of the 
buildings are of brick, and cost, with the 
machinery, $20,000. In addition, several 
frame buildings are used. The annual 
expenses exceed $10,000. Students re- 
ceive full benefit of everything for $6.50 a 
month.”’ ; 

The School Farm, three miles out of 
Aiken, is worked by pupils, who also have 
built the pretty farmhouse where they 
live for a few months, thus earning board 
and tuition. Two hundred dollars will be 
needed for the current expenses of the 
Farm this summer. Two beautiful sets 
of harness have just been sent to fill or- 
ders; one to Connecticut, the other to 
Colorado. L. A. 8. 
> -— 

NEW YORK. 
SyRAcuSsE, N. Y., JUNE 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Columbia County, N. Y., was looking 
its best the last week of May. Mrs. Mar- 
cia Chase Powell, of Ghent, the efficient 
president of the county W. C. T. U., ar- 
ranged several meetings for me in the 
smaller towns, beginning with Ghent, 
where a parlor meeting was held on the 
evening of the 22d. 

The sentiment in that little town was 
not as manifest as it was in Spencertown, 
where an excellent audience gathered in 
the Presbyterian Church on the following 
evening. For two days I was the guest 
there of Mrs. Julia M. B. Ambler, whose 
hospitality and ardent interest in reform 
are unbounded. Mrs. Ambler is a sister 
of Dr. Phebe J. Wait, of New York, well 
known to temperance and to suffrage 
workers. Mr. Ambler is a member of the 
State Senate, justly popular in his district 
for his generosity, his wide interests, and 
broad sympathies. The doors of the Am- 
bler home, a beautiful house in the midst 
of broad acres, always stand hospitably 
open, On the second night of my stay 
they admitted a large company of men 
and women to a parlor meeting, given by 
Mrs. Ambler for the W. C. T. U. 

From Spencertown to Canaan is a pretty 
ride by train, with glimpses of the moun- 
tains every now and then. There an after- 
noon meeting was held at the Four Cor- 
ners, and another the same evening at the 
Methodist Church of Queechy, a section 
whose local traditions have been immor- 
talized by the familiar novel. My host- 
esses, Mrs. C. P. B. Williams and Mrs. M. 
E. Finch, both live on heights command- 
ing fine views of the Berkshires, and keep 
homes that are favorite haunts of the 
summer visitors from the cities. No pleas- 
anter resorts or finer air could be found, 
if one is in search of mountain scenery. 

In all these villages of Columbia County 
the W. C. T. U. has small centres of ac- 
tivity. It is difficult to persuade the mem- 
bers of the need of organized and separate 
suffrage work, but they are glad to hold 
suffrage meetings occasionally. Through 
these it is to be hoped the seed may be 
sown fora later harvest, since the ballot 
is the only open sesame to effectual tem- 
perance legislation. 

From Canaan I returned to Hudson to 
spend a few days with Miss Kornelia T. 
Andrews, president of Columbia County 
politieal equality work. The local club 
president, Mrs. H. Lyle Smith, was pre- 
paring for asummer in Europe, and hop- 
ing for renewed activity in the organiza- 
tion on her return. It is gratifying to see 
how steadily and surely the opposition has 
weakened in this conservative Dutch city 
since the club was formed. ‘The contin- 
ued agitation of the subject of woman 
suffrage has made many converts, and set 
many more to thinking who seemed a few 
years ago to be fiercely antagonistic. 

One of the most encouraging experi- 
ences of the trip was the meeting held in 
the Plattsburgh Court House, under the 
auspices of the Political Equality Commit- 
tee. Mrs. Alice H. Ricketson has been 
the motive power which has set Platts- 
Lurgh in motion along suffrage lines. With 
the sort of resolution every one of our 
women ought to possess, she determined 
to form a society to propagate our doc- 
trine. She was a new-comer, and met 
discouragement at the outset from those 
who ‘knew it was impossible to do any- 
thing in Plattsburgh.’’ But, undaunted, 
Mrs. Ricketson forged ahead, gathered 
friends of the cause together, and secured 
liberal space for press notices in the pa- 
pers. The members have held regular 
meetings for some months, but have 
called themselves simply a ‘tcommittee.”’ 
The Court House was trimmed with flags 
and flowers on the night of our meeting, 
and a good audience greeted us. After 
the lecture those interested tarried to or- 
ganize. A constitution was adopted, and 
the Political Equality Club of Plattsburgh, 
the first in Clinton County, was formed, 
with Professor Robertson as_ president. 
Plans of work for next year were dis- 
cussed, and new members welcomed. 
Some of the friends who had aided us in 
the Constitutional Convention of '94 were 
present. Mrs. Lansing, my hostess in 
that year, is an enthusiastic member of 
the club. Sheis an able newspaper wo- 
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man, and for years worked beside her late 
husband, the owner and editor of the 
Plattsburgh Press. She is still a member 
of the staff. HARRIET MAY MILLs. 
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VERMONT ANNUAL MEETING. 

Bellows Falls never looked more lovely 
than on the first beautiful days of sum- 
mer with its fresh foliage and flower- 
ing shrubs and handsome homes, giving 
hospitable welcome to the 15th annual 
meeting of the Vermont Woman Suffrage 
Association. 

On Thursday evening, 
George L. Story, of Milton, called the 
meeting to order. Rev. Alfred Ilammett, 
in behalf of the citizens of Bellows Falls, 
made an address of welcome. Rev. Eliza- 
beth H. Goldthwaite, of Felchville, re- 
sponded, and President Story made a cap- 
ital address, 


June 1, Rev. 


On Friday morning committees on 
resolutions and finance were appointed. 
In the absence of the treasurer and audi- 
tor the treasurer’s report was read and 
certified by Mr. Wyman, of Brattleboro. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

President—George L. Story. 

Secretary— Laura Moore, Barnet. 

Treasurer—Elizabeth Colley, Waterbury 
Centre. 


Auditor—A. D, Chandler, Barton Landing. 


The secretary, Miss Laura Moore, of 
Barnet, made the following annual re- 
port: 

ANNUAL 

For more than fifteen years the Vermont 
Woman Suffrage Association has been 
earnestly and faithfully laboring to over- 
come piejudice, and secure to Vermont 
women equal political rights with men. 
‘To-day we meet for the second time in 
this lovely village, which has the high 
honor of being ranked first as a healthful 
locality, having at one time the lowest 
death-rate of any town in the United 
States. Possibly this may account for the 
good sentiment towards justice and equal- 
ity, for we have long been accustomed to 
look to the good friends at Bellows Falls 
for aid and cc Operation in any emergency, 
and have not been disappointed. Natur- 
ally the question presents itself to-day, 
What has been accomplished in all these 
years, since Vermont women are still dis- 
franchised citizens save on the school 
question? We answer, Very much has 
been accomplished that must inevitably 
precede the result sought. When we call 
to mind the conservatism of the State, 
and remember how dire a foe is prejudice, 
the progress made is probably all that can 
reasonably be expected. Opposition to 
this reform has been removed from very 
many hearts, and though the ‘fruits’ of 
conversion may notin all cases be appar- 
ent, a large number of the best people 
have renounced oppesition, and favor the 
reform, 


REVORT, 


EDUCATIONAL WORK. 

During the past year there has been 
faithful continuance along the educational 
lines of work, and thanks to good friends, 
who have provided means to make this 
work possible, several long cherished 
plans have been perfected. ‘Through the 
kindness of a friend in Massachusetts the 
Woman's JOURNAL was sent to all the 
members of the Vermont Legislature dur- 
ing the session of 1898. This educator 
failed to produce immediate results in 
this instance, but as the reading of this 


paper rarely fails to convert, the fruit of | 


this effort will doubtless appear from 
some unexpected quarter in the future. 
WORK FOR VERMONT NEWSPAPERS, 

In October, 1898, an appropriation was 
made by Mr. Wm. Lloyd Garrison, from a 
fund in his hands, to be used in the Ver- 
mont work. This gift has made it pos- 
sible to furnish all the newspapers in the 
State with the best of material from which 
to select items for their columns. The 
WomaAn’s JOURNAL or Woman's Column 
is now sent to every newspaper in Ver- 
mont for one year. It is hoped this 
method of supplying material may prove 
less obtrusive to editors than the sending 
of personal selections, since each editor 
is left free to make his own selections, 
Should this method prove acceptable to 
our brothers of the press, it will be most 
gratifying to see woman suffrage items 
appear in State papers. 


VERMONT AUXILIARY TO N, A. W. S. A. 


To the generous kindness of Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell, the Vermont W. S. A, is 
indebted for financial ability to be made 
auxiliary to the N. A. W.S. A. the past 
year. Miss Blackwell has also sent large 
contributions of sample copies of WomAN’s 
JOURNAL and Column into our State. 

We miss to day the familiar face of our 
auditor, Mrs. Chandler, who for the first 





time in fifteen years is absent from an 
annual meeting of this association. She 
has been spending the winter on the 
Pacific Coast, and has not yet returned. 
Our treasurer, too, is detained by impor- 
tant home duties. 


Coxcluded on Eighth Page. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular’course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1890. 
For further information or catalogues, addres+ 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICER AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERA! 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 1o A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





, . 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Fiftieth Annual Session opens Sept. 27. 
years’ Curriculum, Sessions seven-and-a-half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 
partments. Clinical instruction and Quizzes. 
CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 2istStreet, PuILADELPHIA, PA. 


FOR SALE. 


A pleasant House in Dorchester, No. 46 
Sawyer Avenue. On elevated ground, with 
fine view of the harbor. House has 11 rooms, 
laundry, furnace, all improvements. Good 
neighborhood. Lot contains 8945 square feet 
in grass and trees. 

Will be sold on easy terms. 

HOLBROOK & CO., 


12 Postoftice Square, Boston. 


Art 
Photographs 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 


OF 
4 


Four 















mp Works of Art 


, Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 


~ CARBONETTE 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing 


Soule Photograph Co. 


338 Washington Street 
One Flight 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains. and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., Chicago. 
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Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 























WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. | President, is one of the graduates. She is 


described as a young woman of gracious 

A talk was recently given on ‘Clubs of | presence and strong character; is a popu- 
Working Women as a Force in Social | jay, al] round college girl, a good student, 
Reform,” by Miss Edith Howes, of Bos- | and fond of athletics; in short, a whole- 
ton, president of the National League of ; some, well-developed young Western wo- 
Working Girls’ Clubs, before the Working man, who wins her way by intrinsic worth 
Girls’ Club of Buffalo, N. Y. The meet- | and high endeavor. 


ing was attended by a large number of Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer gave the ad- 


women who have long interested them- | dress at the commencement exercises of 
selves in the problem discussed. 


a de ch of . cat __ | the Mechanics’ Institute at Rochester. 
n the clu epartment o arper’s | 
Bazar for June 10, Margaret Hamilton | Out of the ten colleges oe ae pyres 
Waeleh cone a desereed tetbute to 0 Cole: | where the students were invited to com- 
pay : : edie pete for the prizes offered by the general 
sade club women. She pinpeaage ; Society of Daughters of the Revolution, 
The chairman of the efficient credential | three did not enter the contest. The prize 








committee of the last biennial was Mrs. 


William H. Kistler, of Denver, and those | 


of the visiting club women who were 
fortunate enough to meet her found them- 
selves talking to a small, soft-voiced little 


woman—pretty, graceful, thoroughly fem- | 


inine, but betraying also that judgment 
and decision were large factors in her 
temperament. 

In common with the rest of her Colorado 


sisters, Mrs, Kistler has the privilege of | 


voting. It happened a year or two ago 


that in her political activity she became | 


the chairman of the Republican County 
Convention. She expected to open the 
meeting merely, but at the beginning of 
the temporary roll-call the question was 
raised of the legality of the call on ac- 
count of the irregular proceedings of the 
central committee. The Chair declared 
the point well taken, whereupon the op- 
posing faction promptly appealed from 
the Chair's decision. Then followed a 
remarkable experience, the like of which 
has probably never been duplicated by a 
woman. For six hours Mrs, Kistler held 
the gavel, while the convention, number- 
ing more than seven hundred delegates, 
some of them making up part of a disre- 
putable political gang endeavoring to gain 
its point, howled and stormed around ber. 
When the vote was at last permitted to be 
taken, the convention sustained the Chair, 
but before that time had arrived Mrs. 
Kistler had displayed coolness, courage, 
and a knowledge of parliamentary rulings, 
and a skill in meeting parliamentary 
tricks and subterfuges that few veteran 
politicians will surpass. The echoes of 
this remarkable scene reached every State 
in the Union. 

As a club woman Mrs, Kistler ranks 
high among that company of brilliant 
club women for which Denver is famous. 
She is chairman of the Art and Literature 


Committee of the big Woman’s Club—a | 
committee which in itself represents a | 


larger membership and more complicated 
activities than belong to many separate 
clubs of the country, and in her service 


as school-director of the East Denver Dis- | 


trict, Mrs. Kistler has shown characteris- 
tic executive ability. She is also deeply 
interested in the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, and has leat her energy 
and skill to its service most successfully. 
With it all she is the gracious mistress of 
one of Denver's beautiful homes, a de- 
voted wife and mother, and is held in 
affectionate esteem by a large social circle. 


The State Federations of South Caro- 


lina, Texas, and Louisiana have joined | 


the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

At the recent meeting of the Massachu- 
setts State Federation at Natick, the 
report of Mrs. Judith W. Smith, delegate 
from the State Federation to the C. C. C, 
(committee of counsel and codperation) 
showed that the committee assisted in 
the effort to make the condition of our 
twenty-two prisons more in keeping with 
the reformatory idea, They found that in 
three of these prisons women were in the 
care of men only; that in only sixteen was 
there absolute separation of men and 
women prisoners, and in none of the 
county prisons is there sufficient oppor- 
tunity for the classification of the old and 
new offenders. 
these much-needed 
defeated in the Legislature. 

Miss Gordon, the leader of the recent 
successful campaign for improved sewer- 
age and a pure water supply in New 
Orleans, has just been elected president 
of the Era Club of that city. 


mee ———~ 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


Next week will be commencement time | 


at Smith and Mount Holyoke Colleges, 


and both institutions will have the Presi- | 


dent of the United States and his wife as 
guests. 


addressing the senior class in Assembly 
Hall, after which the usual exercises, the 
ivy oration, and the planting of the class 
ivy will take place. 

The commencement exercises at Mount 


Holyoke will be held on Tuesday, when 


President McKinley will bestow her diplo- 
ma upon each member of the senior 
class. Miss Grace McKinley, a niece of the 


But the bill, embodying | 
improvements, was | 


At Smith, on Monday, June 19, | 
President McKinley will begin the day by | 


for each college was a twenty-dollar gold 
piece for the best historical essay. The 
Radcliffe prize was won by Miss Elizabeth 
Hall Tenney, with an essay’ entitled 
“When the Bonhomme Richard Met the 
At Bryn Mawr Miss Grace B. 





Serapis.”’ 
, Campbell won the prize with a paper on 
| Thomas Paine.’’ At the Woman’s Col- 
lege of Baltimore, Edith Jones won it with 
a paper on “English Friends of the Amer- 
ican Cause.”’ At the University of Cin- 
| cinnati Miss Elizabeth Merrill was the vic- 
tor. Iler essay was on ‘The Green Moun- 
tain Boys in the Revolution.”?’ At Vassar 


Miss Margaret Budington’s paper on 
“New York's First Capitol’? took the 
prize. At Ann Arbor University Miss 


| Jennie M. Woods won it with her paper 
| on **The Relation of Washington to Con- 
gress During the American Revolution.” 

| At the recent commencement of the 
| University of California the women of the 
| graduating class carried off the honors. 
| Not only was the medal for the best 
| scholarship during the four years’ course 
won by a young woman, but the second, 
the third, and the fourth places in the 
| class were occupied by women. The win- 
ner of this year’s medal, as has already 
“Mine mentioned in these columns, was 


Miss Lily Hohfeld, twenty-two years old. 
| She is said to have attained the highest 
| percentage ever received by a graduate of 
the University. Rose Hohfeld, the twin 
| sister of Lily, stood second in the class. 
The University of California has about 
1,500 students, of whom the large majority 
are young men. 

—— -_—--— 
WOMEN LAWYERS’ PICNIC. 
Fourteen women received degrees at the 
recent commencements of the New York 
University Law School. That of LL. Bb. 
| was given to Edith Grant, Alice L. Gran- 
| bery, Agnes Hihn, Adelaide B. Hyde, 

Sarah W. Keeler, Frances W. Marshall, 

Emma N. Polak, and Eugénie M. Roye, 
| Bessie Sasnowsky, and Lillian Vander- 
| bilt. Beatrice Maybaum, Juliana Gallwitz, 
Louise C, Hinck, and Anna Shepard Pierce 
received that of Master of Laws. 

It is only about a decade since women 
were admitted to the practice of law in 
New York, and four years since the first 
one was ad mitted to the bar of New Jersey. 
Nevertheless, June 3, seventeen women 
lawyers, with an equal number of gradu- 
ates of the New York University Law 
School, who are not yet members of the 
bar, met in a private park at the home of 
Mrs, C. C. Hussey, in East Orange, N. J. 
The meeting was called by Dr. Mary D. 
Hussey, of the class of ‘98, Miss Mary (:. 
Potter, of the New York bar, and Miss 
Mary Philbrook, of the New Jersey bar, to 
consider plans for organizing for mutual 
benefit. 

After an animated discussion a com- 
mittee of eight was elected to call a meet- 
ing at which more definite action could be 
taken. The following is the committee: 
Miss Gail Laughlin, Miss Mary Philbrook, 
Miss Rosalie Loew, Mrs. Kose Levere, Mrs. 
Dangerfield-Potter, Dr. Mary D. Hussey, 
| Miss Edith A. Reiffert, and Miss Mary G. 
| Potter. Miss Laughlin received her LL.B. 
from the Cornell Law School, and most of 
the others are graduates of the New York 
University School. Miss Philbrook, who 
| presided, is attorney for the New Jersey 
Legal Aid Association. 
| Miss Leow, whois assistant attorney for 
the New York Legal Aid Society, and the 
other members of the committee, with 
| Mrs. Philip Carpenter, attorney for the 
| Society of New England Women; Miss 
| Edith R. Evans, Miss Alice Serber, Miss 
| Jnlia Wilson, and Miss Isabella Pettus, 
| president of the Alumnz Association of 
the Woman’s Law Class, took part in the 
| discussion. 

While the refreshments were served, 
many who had not met before had an op- 





| 





portunity to become acquainted. All ex- 
pressed themselves as having greatly 
enjoyed this first women lawyers’ picnic, 
and the best of good will prevailed. 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 





Dr. Margaret C. Todd, known heretofore 
as “Graham Travers,’’ the author of 
‘Mona Maclean, Medical Student,” has 
written another novel. It is entitled 
‘‘Windyhaugh,” and is a study of the 
growth and expansion of child life. 

One of the most successful of California 
women physicians is Dr. Anna Barnes of 
San Francisco, who maintains offices in 
one of the largest business blocks of the 
city. Dr. Barnes was formerly of Min- 
neapolis, and the Journal of that city says: 
“Dr, Barnes is a very persevering and 
industrious person, and it is greatly owing 
to these qualities that she has succeeded 
so well, for she had much else to accom- 
plish when earning her diploma, being 
alone with five children to support. She 
has made the study of cancer a specialty, 
and has done much efficient work among 
her patients aftlicted with this disease.”’ 

Miss Lettie G. Welsh, a graduate of the 
Illinois Training School for Nurses, has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
Arapahoe County Hespital of Colorado, in 
the place of William Clark, removed. 

Dr, Ella Fifield has secured the estab- 
lishment of school savings banks in the 
public schools of Sumner and Everett, 
Wash., with gratifying results. The sys- 
tem has been in operation in Tacoma for 
over a year, 


=--o 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


VERMONT ANNUAL MEETING. 





Concluded from Seventh Page.) 
PETITION AND LEGISLATIVE 
In accordance with the long-established 
plan of work, petitions asking for muni- 
cipal suffrage were sent to Local Com- 
mittees and other friends, and for the 
eighth time these faithful co-workers made 
cheerful response to the call to undertake 
this laborious work. The whoie number 
of names returned 2,506. The largest 
petition came from Ferrisburgh, and con- 
tained 561 signatures. Next largest, from 
Barton, with 361 names. A fine petition, 
with 291 names of leading citizens of 
Burlington, was secured by the equal suf- 
frage association of that city, and doubt- 
less much is due to the effort of this local 
association for the favorable sentiment 
that exists in the Queen City. Much 
kindness was shown by members of both 
Houses of the Legislature in presenting 
these petitions with promptness, and in 
their friendly expressions of interest in the 
measure asked for. In several instances a 
voluntary promise to vote for the bill was 
given. Conspicious among the friends 
are the names of Speaker Haskins, Chap- 
lain Fuiier, E. M. Taft, of Peacham, Ware, 
of Wilmington, Chafey, of Craftsbury, 
Boynton, of Wolcott, Orvis, of Starksboro, 
Patterson, of Glover, and many others, all 
of whom should be remembered in days 
to come, when political honors are con- 
ferred. A bill to grant municipal suffrage 
to taxpaying women was presented to the 
House by Dr. Smith, representative from 
Brandon. ‘The bill and petitions were 
referred to the Committee on Judiciary, 
and the bill was reported to the House at 
atime when its author was not present, 
and lost. 

Since the Vermont W.S. A. is organized 
to advance the cause of woman's en- 
franchisement, time has never been de- 
voted to reporting the exploits of oppo- 
nents. History will be sure to do them 
justice, especially public acts. In the 
present instance, State pride forbids re- 
hearsal of the methods employed to de- 
feat this just measure, which placed 
the House of Representatives of ‘98 in 
the unenviable position of having been 
discourteous to the women of the State. a 
new feature in the legislation on this 
subject in Vermont, but which may have 
been needed to demonstrate, by way of 
contrast, the generous spirit manifested 
by former Legislatures in the fairness 
shown this bill, even by those not favor- 
able to its passage. It is pleasant to be 
allowed to report that a protest was 
made against the discourtesy shown this 
bill, which appeared in the form of a 
resolution presented by Rev. Simmons, 
member from Woodstock, and supported 
by Rev. Johnson, from Lyndon, and Dr. 
Smith, of Brandon. That a majority of 
the House of Representatives of '98 would 
intentionally treat the women of the 
State with discourtesy, no one believes; 
but that they were placed in this position 
through intrigue in legislation, only 
demonstrates the importance of greater 
care in the selection of law-makers, that 
only just and true men be entrusted with 
this grave responsibility. To the women 
of the State, allow me to make appeal, 
that you will use your influence, since you 
have no votes, to secure a wise choice of 
members for the Legislature of 1900. 
Suggest the names of good men to the 
leaders in your towns, and you will, 
oftentimes, be surprised that your wishes 
will be regarded. 

W. ©. T. U. CO-OPERATION, 

A cheering feature of the work at pres- 
ent is the advance steps taken by the 
State, County, and Local W. C. T. Unions 
Seven of the ten organized County Unions 
having added a department of franchise, 
and many of the Locals devote one of 
their regular meetings, annually, to con- 
sideration of this subject. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
During the past year six of our members 


WORK, 


Picturesque Building Lots at 


OAKHURST 


A Fine, Healthful Residential Neighborhood, 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME.) 


This is the most desirable property in the State of Massachusetts. It jg 
only ten miles southwest of the State House, and accessible to Boston by 
electrics and steam. The Needham and Boston Street Railway Company, of 
which Mr. Hicks is President, is now laying tracks between Needham ang 
the Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, passing through 
boulevard built by him on this property. The town has every natural 
advantage and modern improvements, such as pure water, electric light, eto, 
It is on high ground, dry and healthful, very picturesque and desirable to 
build upon, being partly wooded and partly open, some level and some 
undulating, so that all tastes can be satisfied. We want customers who yil] 
buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst. 

This is not an ordinary real estate enterprise. We are building 4 
suburban neighborhood for intelligent, refined, and progressive citizens who 
can appreciate such acommunity. This property is very carefully restricted 


in its title deeds. C. ATHERTON HICKS, 


CivIL ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 





Telephone, 870 Haymarket. 


5601 Tremont Building, Boston, 








have been removed by death. Their names 
as follows: Mrs. E. A. Butler, of St. 
Johnsbury, Ct.; Mrs. Eliza Broc!. Mat- 
tocks, Mr. Edwin L. Chandler, Barton 
Landing,—the only son of our esteemed 
auditor, Mr. J. M. Dean, North Ferris- 
burgh, and Mrs. Arvilla Gray, of Glover. 
Beloved personal friends and valued co- 
workers! Our loss is their infinite gain. 


MEMBERSHIP, 


Whole number of paying members the 
past year is 114. Barton still leads the 
list. Number of new members, nine. 
Whole number who have ever been mem- 
bers, 746. The necessity for holding this 
annual meeting at an earlier date than 
usual, thus shortening the year for col- 
lecting of dues, reduces membership. 
Before closing this report, you will kindly 
allow suggestions, Members of the Asso- 
clation are respectfully urged to make 
effort to increase the membership of the 
State Association, that its influence may 
be more powerful and widely extended. 
Discussions of the subject, in clubs, 
schools, and societies, also original papers 
and addresses, are educational means of 
first importance. Those who are con- 
nected with lecture courses will do well 
to secure a lecture on woman suffrage, 
also at county and State fairs. In all 
proper places, ‘‘in season and out of sea- 
son,” let the principle of equal rights be 
presented, until the “Golden Rule shall 
bring the Golden Age,’’ when there shall 
be “neither male nor female,” in church 
or State. Respectfully submitted, 

LAURA MOORE. 


Brief addresses followed by Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, of New York, chairman of 
Organization Committee Nat. Am. W. S. 
A., and H. B, Blackwell, secretary of the 
N. E. W.S. A. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 

A'paper by Mr. D. C. Spence, of Wil- 
mington, was read. Rev. F. W. Lewis, 
pastor M. E, Church, made a stirring ad- 
dress. Mrs, Catt and Mr. Blackwell spoke. 
At its close a Bellows Falls Suffrage 
League, auxiliary to the State society was 
organized, with the following officers: 


President—Mrs. Inez E. Campbell. 

Vice-presidents—Mrs. Laura Wilson, Mrs. 
Nora Margraff. 

Secretary—Mrs. E. E. Robertson. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Katharine Martin. 


FRIDAY EVENING SESSION, 


Mr. Story presided. Resolutions re- 
poited by Mrs. Campbell for the com- 
mittee were unanimously adopted: 

RESOLUTIONS. 

1. Resolved: That for the signs of progress 
of the cause of equal rights, irrespective of 
sex, throughout the civilized’ world the past 
year, we thank God and take courage. 

2. We congratulate the women of Colorado 
whose legislature lately passed a resolution 
testifying to the good effects of equal suf- 
frage by a vote of 45 to 5 in the House, and 
30 to L in the Senate. 

5. We thank the legislators of Oregon who 
have just submitted an amendment granting 
suffrage to women by a vote of 48 to in the 
Ifouse and 25 tol in the Senate, and we hope 
that Oregon will add a fifth star to our suf- 
frage flag. 

4. Resolved: That by the action of the Ver- 
mont Legislature of '8 in its refusal to grant 
the petition of over 2,500 adult citizens, who 
asked for municipal suffrage for taxpaying 
women; and by the discourtesy shown the 
municipal suffrage bill, the sentiment of the 
good people of the State was misrepresented, 
and whereas public servants are held re- 
sponsible for public acts, we call attention 
of voters and those who have influence in 
elections, to this wrong, so that in future, 
such disgrace to the State may be avoided. 

5. That taxation without representation is 
tyranny. The mothers, wives, and daughters 
of Vermont men are taxed, but are not 
represented in the government. We hereby 
appeal to the honorable and just men of the 
State for speedy removal of this injustice. 


Addresses were made by Rev. Albert 
Hammett, Mrs. Catt, and Mr. Blackwell. 
At every session delightful music, vocal 
and instrumental, was supplied by Mes- 
dames Day, White, Shedd, Chureh, and 
Jackson, and Mr. Leon Ball. A class of 
school children led by their teacher, Miss 
Jackson, sang with great spirit at the 
afternoon session. The spirit of the con- 
vention was harmonious and hopeful. 

H. B. B. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUEs, 


NEEDHAM.—The last meeting of the 
League for the season was held in the 
First Parish Chapel, June 5. H. B, 
Blackwell gave an interesting and instruc. 
tive address, and quite a number of ladies 
not connected with the League were pres- 
ent. All were interested in Mr. Black. 
well’s earnest and convincing words. 

H. B. Hicks, Sec, 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The management will 
offer the patrons a notable dramatic 
novelty the coming week. ‘Just a Day 
Dream’’ deals with the detection of a 
clever forgery, and the characters intro 
duced are those of to day. An interesting 
love affair is woven into the scenes. The 
first two acts passes on the promenade 
deck of a Pacific mail steamer, and the 
last two occur in Japan. The cast will be: 
Jobn Powers, William Courtleigh; Carrol 
McKay and Carrol Norton, Charles 
Mackey; John Powers Grant, J. L. Seeley; 
Edward Lanford, N. H. Fowler; Chena, 
John J. Geary; Nolan, Philip Drew; 
Thompson, Robert A. Thorne; Bethel 
Grant, Lillian Lawrence; Gladys Kearney, 
Mary Sanders; Mrs. Hardy, Fanny Addi- 
son Pitt; Japs, Chinese, Sailors, etc. 

Monday, June 2t;,,comes the comedy, by 
Harrison Grey Fiske and Charles Klein, 
‘The District Attorney.’’ 














SPECIAL NOTICES. | 


TO LET IN SHARON, Masa-—A new 10-room 
house, furnished for July and August. Modern 
conveniences; bath, fireplace, hard pine floors. 
Plumbing approved by Boston inspector. Large 
lot, fine view. References given and required. 
Wm. L. HASKEL, Sharon, Mass. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 























READY TO WEAR 


CUSTOM-MADE 


Cotton Shirt Waists 


—AT— 
MISS M. F. FISK’S, 
144 TREMONT STREET, 


Are proving very satisfactory to many 
women, as it gives them a waist with 
handmade buttonholes, perfect sewing; 
and in ashape that cannot be surpassed, 

AT A MUCH LOWER PRICE, 
without the discouraging feature of wait 
ing four or five weeks for them. 


— 


DR. GEO. L. TULLOCH, 
Dentist. 


CROWN and BRIDGE WORK: 
Teeth Extracted Without Pain. 





Cor. Union Park and Tremont St. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Open Evenings. 


a 








C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress 5+ 
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